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Societies. 
Ret s* HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, erg | 15, at 5 p.m, in the SOULETY’S RVUUMS, 
when the President will deliver - arom. 

. MALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 





HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 

EETING of the SOCIETY will be held in the MOCATTA 
IZBRARY. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOW&R STREET, W.C., on 
MONDAY, February 12, at 8.15 p.., when the President, Mr. W. 
OOK E. will deliver an Address. 
F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 


11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., Feb. 2, 1912. 





V a i. 2 oe } Cc. bt U0 Bs 
SOCIETY FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH, 

A MEETING boy! be held in the THEATRE, KING'S COLLEGE, 
Serand. on FRIDAY, February 16, at 8.15 pw. Mr. DOUGLAS C. 
STEDMAN, B. a Peni read a Paper on ‘Some Points of Resemblance 
between Beowulf and the Golettla (or Goletti Saga).” 

. JOHNSTON, Hon. Sec. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, S. Ww. 





EOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society will be held at 
the SOCLETY’S APARTMENTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE, on 
FRIDAY, February 16. at 3 o'clock. 

The Fellows and their cee will, DINK together at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS. ‘EL METROPOLE, at 7.30 v.M. 
Tickets to be obtained at the Mpoclete ‘8 Apartinents. 





Lectures. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN; 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


THURSDAY jez, (Fobenary 19), at 3 o'clock, M. H. SPIELMANN, 
Esq. F.S.A., f TWO LECTURES on ‘The Portraiture of 
Shakespeare. ate “A Guinea the poh 

Saetieen to all the Courses in the 8 Season, Two Guineas. 


RoxaL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
FEBRUARY 14, at 5.15, ‘Alfred de Vigny and_his : — to 
English Pessimists,’ by Prof. M. A. GERO’ 





WOHL, Litt. 








Exhibitions. 
[HE FINE-ART SOCIETY’S EXHIBITIONS. 


Old Stained Glass. A Collection oS 150 Panels of Old Coloured 
Glass, English, Flemish, Swiss, &c., med during several years by 
a well-known Collector, also PARIS, LONDON. VE oe OXFURD, 
and ANCIENT ROMS. Water Colours by W. WALCOT. 

148, New Bond Street. 








¥YMONS.—Memorial Exhibition of Works by 
the late W. CHRISTIAN SYMONS now open at THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY. 5, Regent Street, wk 10-6. Admission is. 
WILLIAM MARCHANT & CO 


ROxYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Works by OLD MASTERS and the late EDWIN AUSTIN 
Admission, 1s. Cata- 





ABBEY, R.A. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
logue, 1s. Season Ticket, 5s. 








Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1834. 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


° Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE poe OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


sident : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY W % “W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lap. 


OBJ ECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, wader the Mg et of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and porary Assistance to principals and 
assistants eng ed as vendors of Newspapers. 

EMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy ite benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
_ for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

ews der and such Members who thus contribute sec: jority 
ote const eration in the event of their needing aid from the Inst Satson. 
NS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
at rm ips Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the arent 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her lat 
a ueen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 

ewsvenc 

he “ Francie Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 201., and was pring subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on =e 6. 1883, — was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athena an active and leading part 
throughout the whole > agitation for the repeal A the 
various then existing “‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Gerace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 

ht of election to its benefits. 

e ‘ Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 251. num for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Bates Lioyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules for erning election to all Pensions, 
ire, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
inet fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


ELIEF. —Temporary relief 4 — in caser of distress, not only 
) Lo of the t dors or their servants 
who may be r ded for > e by Members ¢ the Institu- 
tion; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded i 








HE LATE ALPHONSE LEGROS. 
Important EXHIBITION of ETCHINGS 
OW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S, 

10, Grafton Street, Bond Street, V W. 10-6 Daily. Saturdays} 10-5. 


OWDESWELL GALLERIES. 
DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS.—A Collection of over 200 
important Examples of the Italian, French, Dutch, German, a, 
and British Schools. Now on view at 160, New Bond Street, 


P & D. COLNAGHI & OBACH. 
. Exhibition of Prints and Drawings by 
SUCIETY UF TWELV 
Now Open. 168, New Bond 8treet, W. 











Gdurational. 


ae 
LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
A pagel E ay th J for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE COST. 
liege Fees, 391. per annum. 
__Mustrated Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 5. on request. — 





A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpen' —> nition and Shooting [~— Ideal 
open- -air life for delicate Boys. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











CANNING COLLEGE, LUCKNOW. 
Affiliated to the University of Allahabad.) 


A PROFESSOR OF porstical, ECONOMY AND ENGLISH ie 
REQUIRED from JULY Candidates must have taken an 
Honours Degree in some <.  . in the United Kingdom and 
specialised in Y Political paenoeny They should have some experience 

or qualification in Teaching. It will 
if a candidate is b; inclination or habit disposed to interest a 
in the Athletics of the College. 

bie salary is Ks. 500 per mensem, rising by annual increments of 

50 to Rs. 750 per mensem. There is also a Provident Fund to 
which contribution has to be made of 4 per cent. of the salary—a 
further 8 per cent, being contributed by the College Authorities. 

Under a Charter from the Secretary of State for India the College is 
liberally supported in equal proportions by the Taluodars of Oudh 
and the Government of the United Provinces, and has, in p addition to 
a large Indian Staff, a European Staff of seven other Prof: 

he leave rules and holidays are as in Government Solleses in the 
United Provinces. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials in duplicate, should be 
sent to THE PRINCIPAL, Canning College, Lucknow, 80 as to reach 
him by APRIL 7. 

The ap pointment will probably be made towards the end of May. 








[HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSOR OF BR DEANE, VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY, 
D PARASITOLOGY. 

The COUNCIL of a ‘cary ERSITY of ADELAIDE is about to 
appoint a PROFESSOR with the above title. The salary will te 
8001. a year, and ee money will be allowed. The duties will 
commence on JULY 1, 1912 

Candidates should pie in, with their application, the names of 
two or three persons to whom reference may be made, and y 
testimonials which they may wish to submit.—Applications will be 
received on or before FEBRUARY 14 by the undersigned, who will be 
glad to give further details and to answer inquiries. 


W. H. BRAGG. 
The University, Leeds. 














HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late 2, Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
Keith House, 123-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, read Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, introduced for Home and Abr 
Schools r with full information, gratis 
hour 10-9: Sa penn = r bp letter’, at sattes requirements. Office 





10-5 Saturdays, ] 10- 1. ‘el. 1827 Ci' 





Ng 

DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, 

and of successful Army, Civil Service. and University Tutors, sent 

(free of charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 

POWELL & SMITH, School Agents (established 1835), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





with the merits and soguiveanante af of o- case 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


HE BOOKSELLE RS PROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
"FLAT. reed in the following advantages :— 

reedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 





“NEGO ND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeon 
FOURTH. 4 Gottage in the Country (Abbots Lan ley, He Hertford- 
shire) for rs, with Garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance = in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeralexpenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and youre ildren. 
SEVE io pagan ent of ve Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 
or further information apply te ; THE -: Simic Room 58, 
6, Terminus Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C 





GTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
should read a k by one who cured himself after seat d 
STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, anna REMINIS 
CENCES OF A STAMMERER, post free. = BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











county HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ BOYS, 
ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 
Head Master—L. SAVILLE LAVER, M.A. 
The GOV ERRORS invite applications from University Graduates 
for the following post 
(a) SENIOR ASSISTANT MASTER, with Mathematics and 
—- qualifications. Honours Degree essential. Salary 1801. per 
nO), ASSISTANT MASTER for Bagtish, qualified also in History 
and Geography. Salary 1601. per annu 
Application Forms and further particu lars may be o tained on 
a of a stamped addressed envelope from rhe undoes 
Application forms to be returned to ASTER, at 
this Office, not later than} F HERUARY' a tn 
HOWARTH, Clerk to the Governors. 
Offices of the Board of F ao Market Street, Altrincham. 
L®*t°% HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, LEYTONSTONE. 
Head Master—~M. GOMPERTZ, B.A. 

ANTED for the end of APRIL, 1912, a GENTLEMAN to teach 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS and GERMAN (one who has acquired 
his German abroad preferred). Commencing 1201. to 1401. 
according to qualifications and teaching experience, rising by annual 
increments of 101. to a maximum of 2001. For me ey ae and 
form of application send stamped addressed e: 

R. DEMPSEY, Clerk to Pthe. Committee. 
Town Hall, Leyton, N.E. 








(oUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUM, AND ART GALLERY. 
ASSISTANT CURATOR. 


The CORPORATION invite applications for the as of ASSISTANT 
a. for the above Institution, at a commencing salary of 1101. 


pplicants must be experienced in Classification, and possess a 
oafpea knowledge of practical Museum Work. 
The pe d will be to devote the whole of his 
time to the ¢ duties of the Office, and bot Ae = in any outside work. 








Situations Vacant. 
VHE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE are prepared to receive sprtics- 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL of the CITY SCHOUL OF ART 

he person appointed will be required to give the whole of his time 
to the service of the Committee, and must not undertake any other 
duties without the previous consent of the Committee. Salary 6001. 
per annum. 





nted memorandum of ipertioninen Soyo the appointment, 
sonatas with a form of aves cation, may be ned on application 
from THE DIRECTOR ( TECHNICAL OBDUCATION. Central 
Technical School, Byrom Street.—Applications, on the form provided, 
— oo —s “yp! peg of (not more than six) recent testimonials, 
THE SIBSOEOR OF TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION not Ser than tae DAY, March 5, 


E. R. “— See, Ey the Local Education Authority. 
February 3, 





stating qualifi be reter together with 
copies of three testimonials. which will ‘not returned. should be 
= losed in an envelope endorsed * dd 
Chairman of the Libraries, a a Art Gallery Comittee, 
| delivered at my office in this hall’ not later than 12 o'clock at 
noon on SATURDAY, 24th February instant. 

Canvassing Members of the Committee, either directly or indirectly, 
until after the first selection of candidates by the Committee, w 
disqualify the applicant by or on whose —s such capvassin ‘shall 
have been made. =. M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Sunderland, February 7, ime 





FULHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite a Pm 1 for 
the position of JUNIOR ASSISTANT (Male), at a r 
apuum. Candidates must have had previous experience in a Public 
Library and possess some knowledge of Ca 
Applications, in Candidate's writing, with non ol of three recen 

testimonials, to be sent to the cptereenes, endorsed t Aesistant,” 
not later than first post = FEBRUA 

ALTER 8 Cc. RAE, Borough Librarian. 
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Gouxty | Y BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 
DUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
WIGAN GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 

(S y School i by the Board of Education.) 

WANTED, epee MISTRESS. Must be a Graduate (with 
Honours) of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
equivalent as may be approved by the of Education, and should 

p Seneees aa. yyy salary rising by 





annual f 10U., a= a years’ S.evion bo toa maximum of 
3007., subject to satisfactory 6 
Minimum age, 30 


ications, Epon iD, re qualifications, and ex ence in approved 
Lo - Schools, accompanied by copies or, not more than 
three recent tes' timonials, must be forwarded to the undersigned not 
later than FEBRUARY 14, 1912. 
EO. H soe Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Wigan, January 10, 1 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY and LIBRARIAN 

REQUIRED by a SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY in LONDON. He 

must be a capable, energetic man and acquainted with u bo fate 

Es A ~e-y a onial ad stating oar 
- , with copies o ey 8 

sequined, to md 1351, Athenwass Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





HE VEGETARIAN SOCIETY require a 
SECRETARY. Good organising capacity and ability to Lecture 
essential. Applicants please state age, experience, and how long they 

pave ~— 7 Vegetarianism.—Ad ON. SEC., 257, Deansgate, 
anchester. 





XPERIENCED VALUER WANTED AT 


ONCE to value e Stock of Foreign Books. Good knowledge 
of Second ¢ pane an mercial prices.—Box 9050 Willings, 125, 








Situations Wanted. 
| 0 PUBLISHERS. 


Advertiser desires Editorial, Renting, or ga Post on Pub- 
lishers’ Staff. Previous experience. Good 
V. ©. TURNBULL, 110, Guilford Street, W.C. 








T° PUBLISHERS. —YOU NG lag Fugees, DESI 
POSITION is therical or similar capacity. Quick ioe, coomecte, 
Bookkeeper. Excellent references as to ability, & ic. Ave ; Box 1827, 
Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


Business for Disposal. 
Boek AND PRINT SELLERS, West End. 


Old-established connexion. Returns early at good 
profits. Cash counter easily and we under m 
ment. Owner retiring. Un lease at favourable terms, rent being 
partly c by let-offs. Same hands thirteen years. Price 500l. for 
the while of the Stock, Lease, Fixtures, Goodwill, and _ Possession. 
2001. remain, or Owner would accept valuation if peeferted. 
8 inna Shop and Eight Rooms, Basement.—Messrs. KYLAND, 

yde Park Estate Offices, 59, Edgware Road. (Established 1817.) 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing Arranged. MSs. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


UTHORS. —A_ well-known MAGAZINE 

EDITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to ADVISE 

and ASSIST AUTHO - Success secured.—EDVITOR, care of 
Rudin’s, 199, Strand, 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by oe who cag = , od interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C 














Cype-Wiriters, &e. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

ate i. — toe Tripos, Girton College, Cueepatie 5 Intermediate 

London Research, Kevision, Shorthan AMBRIDGE 

we WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ‘ADELPHL W.c. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with co camaite, ws accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guarant eferences to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, “Allendale. Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


Mh -WRITING of every description conieiy 
and promptly executed at home. (Remington Brief), 6d 

Duplicating and Copying. Cambridge Local.—Miss NANCY 
McPARLANE, i, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 








Dict inant with considerable experionse te in Tech- 
nical Indexing DISENGAGED at prese: Good testimonials 
from previous employers. — Write Box 1850, yo = 2, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATION, Revision, Research, Articles, 


ag . and other Literary Work. Classics, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese; varied experience ; moderate terms.— 
Miss SELBY, 30, Northumberland Place, Bayswate 





RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
Germ Italian, and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. 
oupris, 1 M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Ce 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. — A. B., Box 1062, Athenzum 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





THE 


ENTRAL POSTGRADUATE INSTITUTE, 
63 and 64, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Telephone—1519 Holborn. 
Literary and Research Work of all kinds undertaken. Medical, 
ey Technical, Tibliogrs pian, Saopeattons = sae into the 
mr. D xper' solute accurac 
teed. nenered for oma non Through the Press. We 4 
e best work aa most moderate charges. 
Send particulars of requirements to THE SECRETARY. 
If you have any ‘wane work requiring skill, care, privacy, and 
accuracy apply above. 





m[HE § SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
Fy pend ae eet London, ¥. Reoandea 1895, Telephone : 2426 








RBRIDGE fit . Tripos), Offi podener 
to gag we 5 ernment. mployed by ms India 0 
A rey ag 
ndia; Du ] 
Livrary of the Righ ‘Ho WwW Bone MP Pr Gatale ~ a 
on. . “ ng, an 
The x. the Treasury fi ’ Revi: i. Indexer 
of the of the ty Borough of < Cardiff, the Minutes of the 
Education iw e Ld S Cosaty Comet &c. poe 
International gresses aaee Eng e 
oy yt Italian. } my ey testes from Three to 
tix Secre Specia! 
Work.—THE DT HOHN HHNIQUE OF INDEXING. 23. 9d. post free. - 








A UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 

to communicate. Every description of Myon, Bell's Omtiogs required. 
No fees whatever.—Write for ticulars to 1308, Fleet 
Street, London. Special attention to New Writers” 


= “WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
rds. Carbon a 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
19, Lanhiit Road, Maida Vale, W. 





SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Roud, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


lita. 


Pie EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
cod elusiog | Dickens, Kt es ge Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
d R. ki iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

largest and chotoest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
U sued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER: T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 


ATALOGUE No. 56.—Drawings, Engravings, 
= Eieteeied, Books—Turner’s Liber Studiornm, England and 
Wales, &c.—H ~—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Oonstable—Etchings 
by Samuel Gaieenadtomee Haden— Works by John Ruskin. 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace. Richmond, Surrey. 














OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. Sg em most Ui, Tn Bookfinder 


extant. Please state wants and ask for CATAL ake a special 
feature of casheneing an ye = ble Books for a selected from my 
various lists. list of Books I particularly want post free. 


jous 

—EDW. BAKER'S Great Boo! chop. 3 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
—Atilas der Coo 500 Colou Plates, 6 vols., 388. 6d. — Webster's 
International Dict., 1907, 2 vols. 11.—Debrett Peerage, 1909, 2 vols. 7s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION 
of HISTORICAL, LITERARY, and FAMILY PORTRAITS 








tostating C= by En qty -— of aes , hoor as 
nea ies. Cataloy 
a ee WALTER V. DANIELL, gue eee 
33, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 
Pp M. RNARD, M.A, 
* 10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
JUST ISSUED. 


oateloess 51. AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND DOCU- 
CATALOGUE 50. EARLY WOODCUTS AND ENGRAVINGS, with 
Illustrations. 


Copies of the following Catalogues will alao be sent on application :-— 
OLD SCIENTIFIC AND OCCULT BOOKS. 
ITALIAN AND SPANISH BOOKS AND MSS. 


BOOKS CHI¥FLY RELATING TO THE TUDOR AND 
STUART PEXIUDS. 


TRACTS, CHIEFLY SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SOUGHT FOR. 


6 £5E 





AUTHORS.—A well-known firm of London 
Publishers are pared to consider MSS. with a view to ear! 

Publication. Good vooreanity for Unpublished Writers.—Apply, 4 

first instance, to W. OW, Graystoke, Oak Road, Berkhamsted. 





RABE | COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 

ns nena PURCHASED. at by my Sher MARKET PRICES for > 
Re SPINE & SON tea, Medallists to H.M. the King, 1 18, 
, London, W: (close to Plosalille Givens) 





BOOKS.—Send a card for 
GLAISHER’S JANUARY CATALOGUE of 
UBLISHERY’ REMAINDERS. 


Many excellent Bargains. 
CATALOGUE gratis and post free. 
WM. GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Printers. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., Printers, 
RS. wa — to undertake the PRODUCT ION of ose 
PAPERS, MA‘ AZINES. &c., and will submit prices and 5 
= A plant of Rotary and other ra pid 
~ xo available. If oom ¥ 4 could introduce part capi 
6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E. 








THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN a 
FRANCES, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, 

prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, “Knwe 

=. — PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Building3, Chancery 








Sales by Auction. 


Engravings and Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SBLL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on AY, ene 12, at_1 o'clock pre- 
cieely, ENGRAVINGS x. ETCH NGS, py_in Mezzotint and 
a 2 (Framed and in the Portfolion including Portraits—Sporting 
Fancy Subjects of the English and French schools—a fine 
Tmpresten of The Musing Charmer, by and after W. Ward—and a 
nagnificent Set of 8 Plates of Fox-Hunting Scenes engraved by 
a Alken, from the Original Drawings by W. P. Hodges— 
Colours—also i 


0 
I 
Modern E Etchings—together with a Collection of Arundel_Societ 
ay Sa tee ding a complete Set of The Ghent Altar Piece, ef 


an Eyck. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Books ond Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
rand, W.C., on THURSDA AY, ye A 15, and Following 
Day at i relock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS comprising 
B 8 from the LIBRARY of the EARL OF INN ULL; PER. 
IAN MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of THOMAS YULE, Esq., of 
Edinburgh; and the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including 
Statham, Abridgment of Cases, 1490—Goldsmith, ie Deserted Village, 
1770, and The raveller, 1765—Y'he Chronicle of St. Albans, 1498, 
—Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1586-7—Halle’s Chronicle, 1550—Fabyan’s 
Chronicle, 1559—The Fourth Folio Shakespeare—Sets of Notes and 
ueries—The Publications’ of the Early English Text Society, and 
he Numismatic veo aa = neortonl Manuscripts of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Cent 


May be viewed two a prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin > 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 19. and Following 
atl Fane | recisely, WORKS OF ART, including Silver and a d 
Wate! ental, English, and Continental Porcelain and Pottery, 
pans mp a i Toftware Dish—an Antelope Horn, supposed to have 
m_ brought from Syria during the Crusades by a member of 
the Berningham fam’ ae = nese and Japanese Works of Art, 
the Propersy of the late T. SWAN, R.A., a some fine 
Early Pieces of Cloisonné Enamel, Bronzes, Lacquer, & 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





War Medals and Coins. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUOTIOR, + their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, February 21, and Followi 
Day, at 1 oaox a Precisely =. COLLECTION of NAVAL an 
YM DEC ATIONS, &c., the Property of 
r. ALDERMA NN GILLETT, of ait other small Properties of War 
and Commemorative Medals, including, amongst other 
rare items, Officer’s Gold Medal for the Capture o aa, 
1799—Naval General Service Medals, with single bars, for ut of 
Gibraltar, 12th July, 1801,” and “ Onyx, lst Jany., 1809”—Military 
General Service Medals, with ten bars (one an Ufficer’s)—Canada, 
single bar, for ‘Red River, 1870"—H.#.1.U. Long Service and Good 
Conduct Medal, &c.—Coin Cabinets. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & .WOODS 

respectfu! ally give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : = 


On MONDAY, February 12, DRAWINGS by 
T. ROWLANDSON, the Property of a GENTLEMA 


On WEDNESDAY, February 14, ‘oD ENG- 
LISH SILVER PLATE _ EARLY ENGLISH SPOONS, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, and OLD ENGLISH SILVER, the 
Property of Col. Sir F. 8. G. MOON, Bart., deceased, and others. 


On THURSDAY, February 15, and FRIDAY, 
Fobeeary 16, ane COLLROTION of PURCELAIN formed by Bir 
DUNCAN BLIGH, C.B., and lately the Prope of 
KLIZABETH MARY COUNTESS OF “CHICHESTER, deceas 
On SATURDAY, February 17, MONDAY, 


Feb 19, and TUF February 20. the COLLECTION of 
MODERN PIGTURESend. DRAWINGS ofthe lateW. 8. HOARE, Esq. 








Miscellaneous Books. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, = age! Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
UESD AY Februa and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MINCELLANHOUS "ROOK. comprising Sir Wm. Fraser's Book of 
Carlaverock, 2 vols.—a Complete Set of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1846-1910 — the Publications of the Spenser, Surtees. avd other 
Learned Societies-Watson and Kaye's — of India, 8 vols.— 
Anderson's Pictorial Arts of Japan and other Modern [lustrated 
Books—Standard Historical and Modern Theological Works, First 
Editions—Kecent Publications from a Keviewer, &c. 


To be viewed aud catalogues had. 











Valuable Miscellaneous Books—Modern Works from the 
Library of an Editor. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
Rs ae at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., ou 
DAY, February _. and Two Following Days at 1 o'clock, 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEUUS AND MODERN BOOKS, including 
a Set of the Diirer Society's \Publications--Chaanberlati 8 Imitations 
of Holbein—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols.—Cruikshank’s 
Humourist, 4 vole, and other Books with Coloured Plates— Voltaire, 
Henriade, First a Presentation Copy — Ar logis 
Cantiana, 29 vols.— 


! and pen Works—aleo a 
Collection of Modern 


pny from the Lib a an — com 
res, & 





prising History, Biography, Travel, Art, Belles 
Catalogues on application. 
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Engravings. 
Mier ave PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leg ye be co by 
FRIDAY, February 16, at_ten minutes o'c sely, 
FA NOY SUBJECTS of EARLY ENGLISH ond | ¥ RENCH sUnOOLS 
— Portraits in Mezzotint, Line, and Sti ee — Se — 
graphy — Naval. Military, and Historical Scenes — Scriptural and 
Classical ae Hunting and Coaching Scenes — Water-Colour 
Drawings, 





Books and Manuscripts, including Library removed from 
an Old Country Mansion, and other Properties. 


M« ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i AUCTION, at their Gallerion, i, Leices sag gy Sage W.C., 
on SHU RSDAY, February 22, and Following Day, ten minutes 
xt 1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLAN EOUS BOOKS, FF. U- above 
Pibrary and other Properties, comprising Ro o all Loyd ro 





Literature in Library E 
Works—First Editions of Old fee al on 7 ithe opine 
Arts, and Drama—valuable Collection of A h Letters, i 
cimens of Elizabeth and Kobert peowatee, Carlyle, Coleridge, 
oe Dickens, Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Mendelssohn, George Mere- 
Schumann, Thackeray, Wagner, &c., and many other valuable 
4 





Catalogues in preparation. 





Coins and Medals. 
—- PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
DURING PEBRUARY, valuable GOLD, SILVER, and COPPER 
GOING. including the Valuable Collection of TOKENS formed by 
G. W. HAMMERSLEY. E of Bristol, also War Medals and Deco- 
SA, by order of the iexecoters, and from other private sources. 


TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 


Mr. J: C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his ns eet, Covent Garden, London, W.C., a 
ari eorioN ott ith Vv Rand other ANTIQUITIES from Reinke 
of Bolivia—about Fifty Lots of Persian Armour, Earthenware, China, 
&c.—Native Curios from New Guinea and other parts—Netsukes, 
Colour Prints, Bronzes, &c., from Japan—Collection of old Wood 
Carvings ; also Pewter, kc. 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 











Magazines, Xr. 


aus BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 9, contains :— 
SKELETON-FRAME BUILDINGS. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ MEETING (President's 
Address to Students). 


LONDON: AN ARCHITECTURAL SYLLABUS (Carpenters’ 
Hall Lecture). 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION :— 
NEW BUILDINGS IN CENTRAL PARIS. 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
HEATING THE McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS. 


BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
LEICESTER BUILDING TRADES ASSOCIATION. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
THE R.I.B.A. TITE PRIZE DESIGNS. 
REGIMENTAL TROPHY OF “THE BUFFS.” 
NATIONAL COMPETITION PRIZE DESIGNS. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 


Newsagents. 


A*®?t 





PRICES CURRENT. 
VOL. IV. 1910-11. 


A record of every price obtained at Christie’s 
during the past season for pictures, drawings, 
engravings, and etchings sold by that firm, as well 
as a representative selection of those sold at 
Sotheby’s and Puttick & Simpson’s. 


The special feature introduced in this volume is 
the inclusion of the picture and engraving titles 
under the Artists’ names, obviating a reference 
from the index to the body of the book when a 
special work is being searched for. 


£1 le. net. 


The Volumes for 1907-8, 1908-9, and 1909-10 
(containing the whole of Christie’s Sale Prices) 
are still on sale at 10s. 6d. net. 

Offices of 


THE FINE ART TRADE JOURNAL : 


Maxwell House, Arundel Street, 
London, W.C. 


Strand, 





HARPER & BROTHERS. 


A POLISH EXILE WITH 
NAPOLEON 


Embodying the Letters of Captain Piontkowski to General Sir Robert Wilson, 

and many Documents from the Lowe Papers, the Colonial Office Records, 

the Wilson Manuscripts, the Capel Lofft Correspondence, and the French and 
Genevese Archives, hitherto unpublished. 


By G L. ve ST. M. WATSON. [Feb. 16. 


Demy 8vo. 4 Photogravures. 128. Gd. net; post free 12s. 11d. 

Lorp RoseBeRyY, in his ‘ Last Phase,’ refers to Piontkowski as a figure of mystery which requires 
elucidation. Mr. Watson’s researches enable him to give a very full account of Piontkowski’s 
remarkable career and his association with Napoleon. The volume constitutes an indispensable item in 
Napoleonic literature. 





MOTOR BODIES AND CHASSIS. 


A Handbook for the Maker, Student and Owner. 


Demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, 6s. met; post free, 6s. Sd. 
By H. J. BUTLER, with a Foreword by Lord MONTAGU, Editor of The Car Illustrated. 


Deals in a lucid way with the construction of the entire car, body-work as well as mechanism. 


[Now ready. 





FICTION 
THE SAD SHEPHERD. Henry Van Dyke. 


Feap. 8vo, Frontispiece, 2s. net; post free, 2s. 3d. [Feb. 16. 


A story of our Lord which treats of ‘‘ Love” in much the same way that the author’s ‘ Otherwise 
Man’ treated of ‘‘ Worship.” A charming Easter booklet. 


RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. 


By ZANE GREY, Author of ‘The Heritage of the Desert.’ 


A healthy, vigorous romance of the wild open air life on the Utah borders. 
thrilling incident, and the love story is fresh and engrossing. 


HEART AND CHART. 


By M. 8S. GERRY, Author of ‘The Toy Shop.’ Illustrated. 


A romance of the hospital nurse. It shows life as the medical profession sees it, and is full of 
humour and tenderness of a new and delightful order. 


JENNIE GERHARDT. 


By THEODORE DREISER, Author of ‘Sister Carrie.’ 


*¢ Akin to Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Tess’...... Vital, clear cut, and essentially interesting.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“*T have read few finer things than this for many years.” —7’. P. O’Connor. 


CAVANAGH OF KULTANN 


By JOAN SUTHERLAND. 
‘* Stands in the forefront of this season’s novels.” — Field. 


THE IRON WOMAN. 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘ Helena Richie.’ 
*‘ Elizabeth is among the most delightful heroines in fiction. 


[Feb. 16]. 6s. 


It abounds with 


[Feb. 16]. 68. 


[3rd Impression.] 6. 


[2nd Impression.] 68. 


[6th Impression.] 68. 
Illustrated. 


She is adorable in spite of all.” 
Evening Standard. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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se mecha 


Seeley, Service @ Co Ltd 
Founded 1795. 


AMONG THE ESKIMOS 
OF LABRADOR. 


By S. K. HUTTON, M.B. With 47 Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
* Quite the most realistic and attractive pic- 
ture of life amongst the Eskimos which we 
have read,”?—STANDARD. 


MY ADVENTURES AMONG 
SOUTH SEA CANNIBALS. 


By DOUGLAS RANNIE, late Government Agent 
for Queensland. With 39 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
**Should become a classic on this particular 
subject.”,—EVENING STANDARD. 

















THE 
TAILED HEAD-HUNTERS 
OF NIGERIA. 


By Major A. J. N. TREMEARNE, B.A.(Cantab) 
F.R.G.S., Hausa Lecturer, late Hausa Scholar, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 38 Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

An account of an official’s seven years’ 
experience in the Northern Nigerian pagan 
belt, and a description of the manners and 
customs of the native tribes. 


THROUGH TIMBUCTU 


& ACROSS THE GREAT SAHARA. 


By Capt. A. H. W. HAYWOOD, R.A. F.R.G.S. 
With 45 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
net. 

“A fascinating volume.”’—STANDARD. 


38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 




















A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK ON 
OLD LONDON. 


“THE HISTORY 
OF GARRARD’S” 


Crown Jewellers, I72I1-I9II. 


A narrative of the artistic achieve- 
ments of the House of Garrard during 
many generations, with an interesting 
account of the two great thorough- 
fares which are associated with it, 
viz., the Haymarket and Albemarle 
Street, the history of which has never 
before been fully written. 


“THE HISTORY 
OF GARRARD'S” 


is a superb volume, with nearly 40 Full-Page 
Illustrations and 4 Photogravures. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, Essex St., W.C. 





WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


~~ 





OO — 





TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
a 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 

Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

**It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to the many readers who from time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 
latest facts.” —Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 

‘“*The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information that it would be difficult to find 


elsewhere.”—Observatory, February, 1910. 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” — Dundee Advertiser. ‘ 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 

*** Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘ Remarkable Comets’...... have been brought right up to date, and 
the most remarkable feature of each is the enormous amount of information compressed within so small 
a compass and sold at the low price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes notes on the most 
remarkable eclipses of the sun since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., while the second briefly 
describes all the remarkable comets of which history speaks, even though it be with far-off whispers. 
An excellent drawing of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is 
an additional feature, new in this edition.”--Nature, April 20, 1911. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—Hnglish Mechanic. 





NOW READY, with 5 Maps, price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
COMPRISING 
Brief Notes on the Parables and Miracles of Our Lord. 
New Testament Chronology. 
Geographical Dictionary of Places Named. 
Appendix on some European Translations of the Bibie. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


‘* Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.” —Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling net. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


** This compendious and useful little work.”—Guardian, March 14, 1906. 





Tondon: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & COS EARLY 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY. 


The Pigeon. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper covers, ls. 6d. net. 


The Secret Woman: a Drama. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; paper covers, ls. 6d. net. 


“MODERN PLAYS.” A full list of the series of which the above are 
additional volumes, can be had post free on application. 


Change in the Village. 


By GEORGE BOURNE. 
Author of ‘The Bettesworth Book,’ ‘Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer.’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A atti of om Setanta life, and its present day conditions. 


From the Forest. 


By W. SCOTT PALMER. 
2s. 6d. net. lL cion Boutinendor Series. 


Vagrom Men. - 


By A. T. STORY. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Roadmender Series. 
A caeorigtives list of The Rondmender an ies can be had on application. 


The Christian Hope. 


By W. ADAMS BROWN, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Studies in Theology. 


A History of Christian Thought 


Since Kant. 


By EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Studies in Theology. 
A full list of the Series, volumes issued and in preparation, can be had 
post free. 


[Ready. 











Feap. 8vo, 








THE READER'S LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Additional Volwmes. 


Between the Acts. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 


Interludes. 
By Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


Twenty-eight volumes are now published in this Series. 
list will be sent post free on application. 


A full descriptive 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Charity. 
A NEW BOOK BY W. H. DAVIES. 


The True Traveller. 


Personal experiences of tramp life. 





Crown 8vo, 68. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW BOOK. 


The Man Who Could Not Lose. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By JANET DODGE. 
Tony Unregenerate : 


By ARTHUR H. HOLMES. 
Twinkle ' a Novel.  «. 
In the West Wind. 


By A. B. LE SAGE. 
A Cornish novel, 6s. 





A Novel of 
Italy, Art, and Music. ¢;. 


STORIES FROM THE RUSSIAN OF W. GARSHIN. 


The Signal, and other Stories. «. 


JOHN TRAVERS’ NEW ANGLO-INDIAN TALE. 


In the World of Bewilderment. 


DUCKWORTH & CO’S CROWN LIBRARY. 
Additional Volumes. 
The Ruba’iyat of ’Umar Khayyam. (Fitzgerald’s 2nd Edition). 





Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by EpWwARD HERON ALLEN. (March. 
Science and Religion in Contemporary aes 
By EMILE BOUTROUX. arch. 


Wanderings in Arabia. 
By CuHas. McDouGutTy. 2 vols. 
An abridged edition of ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta.’ (April. 
Folk-Lere of the Holy Land: 
Mosiem, Christian, and Jewish. 


By J. E. HANAUER. Edited by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. | Ready. 
The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Edited by EpwaRD McCuRDY. With 14 Illustrations. (Ready. 
The. — and Letters of Leslie Stephen. 

. W. MAITLAND. With a Photogravure Portrait. (Ready. 

The oo Month by Month. 

By J. A. OWEN and G. S. BOULGER. With 20 Illustrations. [ Ready. 
Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. 

By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. (April. 
The English Utilitarians. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 3 vols. [Feb. 


Critical Studies. 


By S. ARTHUR STRONG. With Memoir by Lord BaLcaRREs, M.P. Mevetentes 
[Feb. 


A new series of standard copyright works for students and scholars. 





One of the Most Notable Books Published Last Year. 


The Works of Man. 


By LISLE MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 342 pages. 7s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 

Art considered as an expression of human life and character. 

‘* A totally new piece of art, taking its place immediately in the highest 
rank of English letters. Will remain quite untouched by the flux of our 
time and quite independent - the anarchy of modern opinion. It is 
absolutely and certainly classic.”—H. Brxoc in the Lye- Witness. 

‘** Bears all the marks of iiinaiiin: bears also the far rarer impress of 
original thought and evidences the power of considering with an unusual 
detachment a subject which has been so smothered in dogma.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


The Library of Art. 


25 volumes now ready. Very fully illustrated. 5s. neta vol. [Postage 5d. 


Each book is the work of a recognised authority, and is for the time 
being the final judgment of the highest critical opinion. Future discoveries 
may render the volumes incomplete, but periodical revision will ensure the 
series keeping abreast with modern study and research. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE SCHOOL OF FERRARA. By Epmunp G. Garpyer, M.A. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. (New and Revised Edition). By Sir 


HARLES HOL 


THE SCHOOL ¢ OF SEVILLE. By N. Seyrenaca. 
A fully illustrated catalogue of the Series will be sent free on application. 





A descriptive list of Spring Announcements isin the press. 


Acopy will be sent when ready to anyone making application. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Ruins of 
Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central 
Asia and Westernmost China. By M. 
AUREL STEIN. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys, 2 vols. royal 
8vo, 42s. net. 





The True Temper of Em- 

pire. With Corollary Essays. By Sir 
CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G., late 
Governor of Mauritius, of the Windward 
Islands, &c., Author of ‘The Broad 
Stone of Empire.’ 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Outdoor Life in Greek 
and Roman Poets and 


Kindred Studies. By the 
COUNTESS EVELYN MARTIN. 
ENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

Times. — The book is delightfully blended 
of literary lore and living experience.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Her books would not 
be so pleasant as they are if they were not 
founded on substantial knowledge.” 

Cambridge Review. — ‘*One of the pleas- 
antest collections of essays on antiquity that 
we have seen for some time, full of interest 
for the general reader, and not less attrac- 
tive to the student of the classics.” 

Daily Mail. —‘‘ A series of vivid recon- 
aeestinn that fuse most subtly the classical 
and the modern spirit.” 





Style in Musical Art. By 
Sir HUBERT PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., 
Mus. Doc., &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Spectator.—‘* It is only a — of years 
since we noticed his admirable study of 

Bach, and now he gives: in these chapters on 

‘Style in Musical Art’—a revised and ex- 

panded version of his Oxford lectures —a 

work of equal value and wider outlook...... 

a deeply interesting book.” 





AN ee ROMANCE BY A 
W WRITER. 


Hieronymus Rides:  Epi- 
sodes in the Life of a Knight and 
Jester at the Court of Maximilian 
King of the Romans. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. 





WITH A PREFACE BY THE RIGHT 
HON. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 
National Insurance. ByA.s. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART 
GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and J. H. 
TAYLOR, M.A. M.B., Member of the 
Council of the British Medical Associa- 

tion. 6s. net. 
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in his famous Series of 16 Colour-Plates here Reproduced 
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With an Account of the 'Varsity Men of the Georgian 
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— 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Illustrated 
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MABEL EARDLEY WILMOT, and with Decorative 
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A graphic account of the present-day conditions of the great fishing 
induatcr, reproducing at the same time the romance and peril of the 


‘Mr. Wood has produced a book of considerable value and interest, 
which treats mainly of the doings of jog H a day toilers of the 
deep, the trawlers who frequent the Dogger Ba ersonal remin- 
iscences and observations contribute, fadeod, mae largely to the 
attractiveness as well us to the bulk of a handsome volume, which 
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VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC IN THE 
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Photographs by the Author. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Arctic Whaling Industry is fast becoming a thing of the past, 

8o that this record of a successful voyage has the interest of history as 

well as of sport and adventure. 
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DOUGLAS’ SLADEN. With 160 Sinetentions 
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“Mr. Sladen has produced something more than a guide book. It 
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letters, and the combination is rare and delightful." — Atheneum. 


THE FRIENDLY DOG: An Anthology. 
one PARSON. Fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
r. Parson, in Gusties his comprehensive collection from the 
Literature of the Dog, been fortunate in obtaining the right 
include AB Fy pieces by George Meredith, Rudyard 
Ripling William Watson, John Halsham, . & Lehmann, ora 
igerson Shorter, G. R. Sims, and other modern masters, in addition 
to his selection from the older classics of our literature. 
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SKY. 3 vols. large 4to, half morocco, gilt, each 31s, 6d. 
net. Each volume contains nearly 400 pages, and is 
ae illustrated. Vols. I. and II., ready; 

Vol. III., ready shortly. 

“Mr. Cescinsky’s knowledge of English furniture is both intimate 
and comprehensive. There has probably never been a more direct 
and simple guide to it than the admirable volumes of which that now 
under notice is the second. It is a — treatise, and as such is 
informative, illustrative, and easily foll It is yr 
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WHITTIER’S POEMS. Edited, with an 
Introduction by HOWARD HODGKIN. (Muses’ 
Library.) New and Enlarged Edition. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY. With a Description 
of my Sports, Pastimes, and Adventures. By LUCAS 
BEYNON. With Coloured Frontispiece and many 
Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“A simple tale of coun nm experiences, well fitted for a boy who 


loves animals and coun try | —Scotsman 
“At h boy’s book ; all interesting and well told.” 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHARLES Dickens was born on February 
7th, 1812, and the customary Centenary 
celebration is now upon us, having, indeed, 
been anticipated last year by theatrical 
enterprise. His fame was never more secure 
than at the present time; edition after 
edition of his works pours from the press ; 
a whole cyclopedia of fact and conjecture, 
illustration and comment, has gathered 
round his text; new illustrators seek to 
vary the traditional rendering of Phiz ; and 
that last and dubious consecration of a 
classic—to be distorted to make a British 
school task—has just been achieved with 
‘Pickwick.’ Since the publication of 
Forster’s ‘ Life’ we are able to see some 
points of Dickens’s character and talent 
in clearer perspective, though critical 
study of the master has not been abundant, 
and has, indeed, been resented by those 
who point to him as an undoubted genius, 
with the corollary that genius can do 
nothing wrong. The superior person may 
call him a Philistine of genius, and there 
is enough truth in the description to 
suggest a reason for his immense influence. 
Later consideration has revealed the fact 
that Dickens might have been, or was, 
a great actor. We need not regret. the 
partial suppression of that side of him ; 
we have so many of them nowadays, and 
their achievements are so bolstered up 





Charles Dickens as Editor. By R. C. 
Lehmann. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Characters from Dickens: a Portfolio of 20 
Vandyck Gravures from the Drawings by 
F. G. Lewin. With an Introduction by 
B. W. Matz. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Dickensian, 1911. (Chapman & Hall.) 





by a complaisant press as almost to be 
tedious. 

The theatrical side of Dickens added 
to his effectiveness as a man who saw 
himself always before the public, but 
served to reduce his modesty, though the 
same remained as the crowning grace 
of his greatness. He knew his powers, 
and used them to good purpose. Essen- 
tially he was a reformer and a democrat— 
a reformer with a brilliant and inexhaust- 
ible sense of humour, and a democrat from 
early days with the power and position 
to make himself heard. These fortunate 
circumstances—one might almost call 
them paradoxes—made him a mighty 
influence for good, and the keenness he 
showed as a priest of humanity is ex- 
hibited as clearly in his work as an editor 
as anywhere. The novels reveal him, of 
course, as a pungent critic of the work- 
house system, the delays of Chancery law, 
and many another scandal sanctified by 
long usage; but here the humour and 
sentiment make the purpose less clear, 
and there are obvious yieldings to the 
desires of a spoilt public. In Household 
Words and All the Year Round the reformer 
stands firm; he is not to be bullied by 
anybody; and he is seen training with 
elaborate care and tireless zeal a host of 
young men to take up his work, “ the 
raising up of those that are down, and 
the general improvement of our social 
condition.” 

The papers which were reprinted in the 
“National Edition”’’ of his works show 
how many dark corners he illuminated ; 
but this was but a small part of his work 
in Household Words and its successor. 
Mr. Rudolph Lehmann has done well in 
showing the public the correspondence 
preserved by his great-uncle, William 
Henry Wills, Dickens’s right-hand man 
for so many years of editorship. The 
letters in themselves, while doing infinite 
credit to both men, are not easy to read, 
being generally confined to matters of 
business—the rejection of this article, the 
improvement of that; but they are a 
wonderful tribute to the energy, the tact 


‘and infinite resource of Dickens. Wills 


was at once a delightful and admirable 
assistant, and he could not have had a 
much more exigent chief in the matter 
of ‘ punctuality and dispatch,” of that 
brightness so easy to him, and that per- 
petual discovery of the apt which is the 
ideal of the journalist. But, as editor, 
Dickens would allow no writing down 
to any part of his audience: “I always 
hold that to be as great a mistake as 
can be made.” Who can wonder that 
amid all these incessant labours, with 
his big novels on -his hands as well, he 
found even his indefatigable spirit re- 
duced to a state of “nogoism”’ and 
‘“‘ ysed-up-ed-ness’’? He was restless, 
like a little boy kept up late at night, 
as Mr. G. K. Chesterton has well said, 
and we have this revealing confession of 
his temperament :— 


*“T shall never rest much while my 
faculties last, and (if I know myself) have a 
certain something in me that would still be 
active in rusting and corroding me, if I 





flattered myself that it was in repose. On 
the other hand, I think that my habit of easy 
self-abstraction and withdrawal into fancies, 
has always refreshed and strengthened me 
in short intervals wonderfully. I always 
seem to myself to have rested far more than 
I have worked, and I do really believe that I 
have some exceptional faculty of accumu- 
lating young feelings in short pauses, which 
obliterates a quantity of wear and tear.” 


So the work goes on; one day he is 
“abominably used up,” but quickly 
restored to his “ usual beaming manner.” 
When he is writing ‘ Little Dorrit,’ there 
comes another confession: “ That won- 
derful man the writer thereof is in that 
state of weary excitement which is a 
part of him at such periods.” To a 
letter he sent from Birmingham in the 
glow of one of his wonderful readings in 
1867 Wills adds in pencil :— 


“This letter, so illustrative of one of the 
strong sides of C. D.’s character—powerful 
will—I think ought decidedly to be published 
in justice to Forster and myself, who dis- 
suaded him from America—which killed 
him eventually.”’ 


Dickens fully recognized the kindness 
and judgment of Wills’s remonstrance ; 
he did not really need to make money so 
fast, but he would go; the theatrical 
element in him was not to be gainsaid. 
Cables from America tell his friend of 
the prodigious success. Illness and another 
prodigy follow: we find the ready writer 
in 1868 at a loss for a Christmas idea, 
offering ‘“ 1001. reward at Gad’s to any- 
body who could suggest a notion to satisfy 
me. 

The letters, as a whole, are, as we have 
said, too much concerned with the technical 
business of a literary editor to be easy to 
read, but here and there we find the in- 
imitable flashes of fancy and humour. 
Wills is credited with an entirely imaginary 
play, ‘The Larboard Fin’; Forster is 
“The Lincolnian Mammoth” with his 
special turn of patronizing speech; and 
the nuisance of one of the vast army of 
mendicants is turned to fun :—_ 


“A foreign gentleman—with a beard— 
name unknown, but signing himself ‘A 
Fellow Man,’ and dating from nowhere — 
declined, twice yesterday, to leave this house 
for any less consideration than the insignifi- 
cant one of ‘twenty pounds.’ I have had 
@ policeman waiting for him all day.” 


The struggle with those whose inten- 
tions were much better than their English 
leads to some strong language; but we 
do not doubt that it was deserved. We 
only wish that the press of to-day showed 
anything like the same zeal for lucidity 
and the proper use of our mother tongue. 

Mr. Lehmann has done his editing with 
care, and is able to correct the dates pre- 
viously ascribed to several letters. The 
story is made coherent by introductions, 
but much of the detail remains unex- 
plained, and was not worth going into. 
Some of the matter, such as the brief 
biographies of well-known journalists, 
seems to us to imply a low standard of 
public knowledge. Every one is familiar 
by this time with the cause of the dissension 
between Dickens and Thackeray. On 
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the other hand, the average reader may 
like to be reminded of a charming book, 
James Payn’s ‘Some Literary Recollec- 
tions,’ and the story of the proceeds of a 
first article in Household Words being 
converted into a Berkshire pig, which 
was meant as a gift for a Devonshire 
tutor, but ran away at Bristol. We notice 
the discovery of Sala and Wilkie Collins, 
and the immense zest with which details 
of the theatre were arranged. Alas! the 
Guild of Literature and Art failed, and 
Bulwer Lytton’s play ‘Not so Bad as 
We Seem’ was, as somebody said, not so 
good as it ought to be. 


Of Wills himself and his wife, great 
in Scottish humour, the Preface offers 
some pleasant glimpses. There were differ- 
ences, of course, between him and his 
chief, in the most serious of which, con- 
cerning R. H. Horne, Wills seems to us 
distinctly in the right; but the friendship 
which speedily grew up between them was 
unclouded to the end, and we cannot doubt 
that the affection of Dickens was fully 
deserved. There are portraits of Dickens, 
Wills, Wilkie Collins, and Thackeray, 
whom Dickens wished to rebuke for 
distorted praise of the Charterhouse ; and 
there is a good Index. 

The twenty Vandyck gravures which 
represent Mr. Lewin’s ideas of ‘ Characters 
from Dickens’ are well reproduced, and a 
notable addition to illustrations of the 
novels. Mr. Lewin swells the protest 
against the excessively fantastic quality of 
Phiz, and, though his drawings are un- 
equal, most of them are decidedly good. 
Pickwick remains as he was ; his figure is 
fixed for ever; but we applaud the novel 
conceptions of Mr. Squeers, the Fat Boy, 
and Silas Wegg, as well as the courage 
which makes Little Nell something less 
than a beauty. Sydney Carton is ex- 
cessively sentimental, and hardly worn 
enough in the face. The related figures 
in the background are slightly, but effec- 
tively sketched. 

Mr. Matz introduces the drawings in 
a proper spirit of enthusiasm, and points 
out the lasting vitality of Dickens’s 
conceptions. The generic term “a fat 
boy” recalls, he remarks, “ the one and 
only fat boy who matters at all.” We 
may add that in this case Nature has 
plagiarized from Dickens. Kent has to- 
day a man who was a famous fat boy of 
Gargantuan proportions. 


It is fitting that we should close our 
notice with a reference to The Dickensian, 
for which Mr. Matz is also responsible. 
Among the features of interest in last 
year’s volume are an article by Mr. E. J. 
Hardy on ‘ Yorkshire Schools ’ (one of the 
few cases in which a search for the 
“ original’ is legitimate); a letter— 
hitherto, we believe, unpublished—from 
Dickens to Mr. J. 8. Herbert, reporting 
dishonesty on the part of a ticket-collector 
on the North Kent line ; and ‘ Some Notes 
on Plagiarism,’ by Mr. J. Cuming Walters. 
Mr. Walters seeks to show that Reade, 
in chap. xxviii. of ‘ Put Yourself in his 
Place,’ was plagiarizing from Dickens’s 
* Poor Man’s Tale of a Patent.’ 





Old Irish Life. By J. M. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Callwell- 


In this most entertaining volume Miss 
Callwell, whom we had credited with 
belonging to the other sex, gives us a 
picture of what Galway was in the days 
of its greatness and its decay; she also 
gives us sketches of the peregrinations of 
two observers through Ireland in the 
later eighteenth century. Their books are 
well known to students of Irish social 
history, but not to the general reader, who 
will therefore find them new, and very in- 
teresting. Lastly, she supplies from the 
store of her own memories delightful things 
about the life in Galway sixty years ago, 
and the doings of her grandfather, Martin 
of Ross, and her cousin, Martin of Ballyna- 
hinch. The latter was the king of Western 
Connaught more than Lord Clanricarde 
was in Eastern Galway, and was the finest 
specimen in his day of the virtues and 
follies of the Irish gentry, all of whom had 
English blood in their veins, to which 
they owed most of their daring. There 
is no question that the tribes of Galway 
were all English settlers, yet were there 
any people more typically Irish, in the 
popular sense ? 


The only part of the book which we will 
criticize is the chapter on the ‘ Penal 
Laws,’ in which the author, going beyond 
her own experience, has, we think, been 
misled by the current views of national- 
istic authors. Even Lecky was “ carried 
away by their dissimulation.””’ No doubt 
the text of the Penal Laws, mostly copied 
from Louis XIV.’s Régles against the 
Huguenots, was horribly tyrannous. But 
there is ample evidence that they were 
almost a dead letter, and that people 
have to hunt for cases in which their 
injustice was put in practice. A good 
proof of this is the fact that the same 
story has done such yeoman’s duty, and 
is repeated in all the books on the subject. 
It is concerned with a Catholic gentleman 
whose fine pair of horses were claimed by 
a Protestant as being worth more than 5/. 
each, the result being that the owner shot 
them rather than submit to such spolia- 
tion. It appears again in the present book, 
but reduced to a one-horse affair. The 
names of the actors in the tragedy we 
have never found mentioned, and it was 
evidently thought as great an outrage 
then as it would be now. We are glad 
to see the horror of the tale reduced this 
time. There were certainly scores of 
Catholic gentlemen in those days who 
owned good horses, and even took part in 
the horse-races so fashionable in the 
Treland of 1740-80; and it isnow shown on 
the unbiased evidence of strangers, who 
knew all about these Penal Laws, that 
the most prosperous district of Ireland 
was one almost exclusively occupied by 
Roman Catholics. 


But we pass willingly from this slight 
and natural flaw in a book not pro- 
fessedly historical, yet presenting a picture 
of a social life gone by for ever. It is 


‘night there. 





when Miss Callwell comes to describe 
her own memories of Ross, the seat of her 
family, that she attains a very high level. 
Her experience is certainly ample, since 
she recollects the great storm of 1839 and 
the havoc it wrought in the West. She 
omits, however, one curious effect, of 
which she may be glad to hear from us. 
From that day on, we used to be told, 
fairies became extremely scarce. “ They 
was all blew away in the great storum,” 
as we have often heard it expressed. 
She tells us, among many characteristic 
stories, one of a poor woman who refused 
to employ a doctor to visit her dying 
husband. She said she required every 
penny she had to give her good man a 
decent wake. We can quote a Northern 
parallel, where a man prayed his squire 
to come and see his wife, who was danger- 
ously ill. The squire refused on the 
ground that he was no doctor, and neither 
could nor dared prescribe for her. But 
he urged the man to send for the local 
physician. The answer was, “No! if 
you won’t come to see her, I ‘Il send for no 
doctor’’; and he added piously, after a 
pause, “‘ If the Lord wants her, He must 
have her.’ The real motive was doubt- 
less the same in both cases — sordid 
economy, but the contrast in the ex- 
cuse well illustrates the contrasts of race 
and creed, which we could develope at 
length, if there were space for such a 
digression. 


The later chapters of the book supply 
a great number of these good stories, 
some very old, but many to us new, and 
told in such a way that the Irish reader 
feels himself taking part in a bright con- 
versation, to which he longs to contribute 
his share. The author tells us, for ex- 
ample, of a weary fox-hunter startled 
from his slumbers in an inn by some 
fumbling about his head, and finding 
a man with a knife standing over 
him :— 


***T’m sorry to be disturbin’ ye, sir,’ was 
the apology, ‘ but, sure, the house was out 
of pillows intirely, an’ we put a side of bacon 
under yer honor’s head. I was just con- 
thrivin’ to get a few rashers off for the 
quality’s breakfast without disturbin’ ye, 
when ye woke.’ ” 


Has the venerable author heard of another 
occasion on which a waiter disturbed a 
weary man, and told him it was time to 
get up, to which he strongly objected ? 


* But the gentlemen is waitin’ down- 
stairs to have breakfast, and ye must get 
up.” “Why mustI? Can’t they go on 
without me? I don’t know them, and 
don’t want their company. Go away, and 
leave me alone.” “Ah, don’t ye know 
that it ’s the tablecloth ye are sleepin’ on, 
and we can’t do without it ?” 


One old story is spoilt here in the telling. 
It is that of the innkeeper whose wine 
was so excellent that he was knighted by a 
drunken Lord Lieutenant who spent the 
In the morning the man 
was sent for and asked to regard it as 
mere frolic, to which he replied that he 
was quite ready to do so, * but that her 
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Ladyship would not hear of it.” According 
to Miss Callwell he said : “‘ I must consult 
my wife on the matter,” and her reply is 
then given. 


When we read about the splendours of 
old Galway, we cannot but regret that 
the author did not tell us more of St. 
Nicholas’s Church, which is one of the 
few old churches still in use in Ireland. 
The south aisle, for example, is about 
12 ft. wider than either the nave or north 
aisle, which is surely most exceptional; 
and there are among the tombs of the 
tribes at least one of great beauty, and 
several of much interest. The architecture 
of the streets, where the great stone 
mansions of the merchants are falling 
to pieces, shows a style quite peculiar, 
which is well worth a monograph by a 
specialist. According to Miss Callwell, 
or rather her authorities, Galway was 
ruined suddenly and completely by its 
capture by Cromwellians, who turned out 
the tribes, occupied the city, burnt stair- 
cases and panellings, and left it a mass of 
ruins. If this be all true, it is again 
something curiously exceptional, for it 
was never the policy of Cromwell to 
destroy the trade of a thriving city, and of 
one that did not resist his army, or cause 
him loss. But Irish history is so full of 
fables convenues that we venture to 
suspend our judgment till we hear the 
matter critically discussed by an un- 
biased historian. 


We have spoken of the length and 
quantity of the author’s experience. Not 
less valuable is the quality of it, for she 
comes from a family which has main- 
tained itself in spite of all the vicissitudes 
of landlords, and still owns the old 
Georgian house at Ross. Robert Martin, 
a famous wit (often called Ballyhooley), 
lived and died in his mansion, and what 
his immediate relations can do is well 
known to the public in ‘ The Recollections 
of an Irish R.M.’ In the wild society 
around them, and taking part in it 
all, this branch of the Martins survived 
and still survives. Any one who knows 
Galway will appreciate a certain force 
in the answer given to the question: 
How does it come that co. Galway has 
the smallest percentage of lunatics in 
Ireland? *‘ My dear sir, you must reflect 
that in a population where everybody is 
partially insane, it is not easy to pick 
out the patients.” 

There were tragedies too, and the book 
ends with one of the most affecting. 
Martin of Ballynahinch, after a wild and 
reckless life, died in 1847, at the very 
crisis of the great famine, leaving an only 
daughter, heiress of 200,000 acres—the 
vast country beyond Lough Corrib. His 
debts were still vaster, and his creditors, 
swooping down upon his property, sold 
everything and left the great heiress a 
beggar, in the dolorous time when every 
one was full of his own troubles. She 
actually went as an emigrant among the 
starving poor to America, where she 
died forgotten and unknown. 











NAVAL STRATEGY. 


WE congratulate ourselves on the good 
fortune which brought us nearly at the 
same time essays by Mr. Corbett and 
Capt. Mahan, the two men who may 
be called the official exponents of naval 
strategy in their respective countries 
—Great Britain and the United States ; 
and the more so as from the difference 
of their positions — the one a civilian 
(a barrister), the other a naval officer 
—‘they approach their subject from 
different directions, and have treated 
it on different lines; so that we have 
the interest of watching how, by different 
routes, they arrive at results essentially 
the same. They are, to begin with, 
entirely at one in holding war by sea as 
much a chapter of war as war by land ; 
and if Mr. Corbett treats of it as such at 
greater length and with greater emphasis 
than Capt. Mahan, it is perhaps because 
he is writing for a people which—rooted 
though it is in maritime power—applies 
the term “war” only to the Army ; 
the Secretary for War deals with the 
Army only, and the War Office directs 
the administration of the Army. Thus, 
while Capt. Mahan devotes himself 
to establishing the equality of the ad- 
vantage which a force has when oper- 
ating on internal lines, whether by sea or 
land, Mr. Corbett introduces his subject 
with the remark that 


““we are accustomed....from lack of a 
scientific habit of thought, to speak of naval 
strategy and military strategy as though 
they were distinct branches of knowledge 
which had no common ground. The theory 
of war reveals that, embracing them both, 
there is a larger strategy which regards the 
fleet and army as one weapon, which co- 
ordinates their action and indicates the lines 
on which each must move to realise the full 
power of both.” 


He is thus led on to illustrate the peculiar 
strength of the two arms—sword and 
buckler, perhaps, rather than “one 
weapon ’’—acting in unison in what has 


been happily called ‘“ amphibious ”’ war, 


‘which has been, in the main, to the 


advantage of Great Britain, and is 
almost unknown to foreign nations. It 
is, primarily, that “ where the geographical 
conditions are favourable, we are able by 
the use of our navy to restrict the amount 
of force our army will have to deal with ”’ ; 
and secondly, that we have frequently 
been able 


“to establish ourselves in the territorial 
object before our opponent can gather 
strength to prevent us....so that the 
enemy....must conform to our opening 
by endeavouring to turn us out.” 





Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. By 
Julian 8. Corbett. (Longmans & Co.) 

Nawal Strategy compared and contrasted with 
the Principles and Practice of Military 
Operations on Land. By Capt. A. T. 
Mahan. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Betrayal: being a Record of Facts 
concerning Naval Policy and Administra- 
tion from the Year 1902 to the Present Time. 
By Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. (P. 8. 
King & Son.) 





Here, he rightly says, “we touch the 
secret of England’s success against Powers 
so greatly superior to herself in military 
strength ’’—a secret first penetrated by 
Bacon, who gave it words in the “ famous 
aphorism,” 


“He that commands the sea is at great 
liberty, and may take as much or as little of 
the war as he will, whereas those that be 
strongest by land are many times never- 
theless in great straits.”’ 


The full meaning of this, Mr. Corbett 
thinks, remained hidden to many, till 
Clausewitz, blundering in the dark, 
stumbled across it, but did not live to 
know what it was. ‘To the end,” he 
says, it would seem that Clausewitz 


““ was unaware that he had found an expla- 
nation of one of the most inscrutable 
problems in history — the expansion of 
England, at least so far as it has been due 
to successful war. That a small country 
with a weak army should have been able 
to gather to herself the most desirable 
regions of the earth, and to gather them at 
the expense of the greatest military Powers, 
is @ paradox to which such Powers find it 
hard to be reconciled. The phenomenon 
seemed always a matter of chance—an 
accident without any foundation in the 
essential constants of war. It remained 
for Clausewitz, unknown to himself, to dis- 
cover that explanation, and he reveals’ it 
to us in the inherent strength of limited 
war, when means and conditions are favour- 
able for its use.” 


Mr. Corbett is perhaps attributing too 
much weight to Clausewitz’s discovery. 
It may have been such to Continental 
Powers, but it was certainly known to 
Clive and Pitt the best part of a hundred 
years before Clausewitz wrote; and 
since to them, it was also, we may as- 
sume, known to many others—to all, 
indeed, to whom it was of importance or 
interest, though they may not have given 
it the technical names which are now at 
Mr. Corbett’s service. By whatever name 
it is called, however, the advantage is 
very real, and has been practically known 
by the English for more than 300 years. 
Something of the same kind was held by 
Japan in her recent war against Russia 
for the possession of Korea. That the 
material strength of Russia was enorm- 
ously greater than that of Japan was 
manifest— 


“so manifest that everywhere upon the 
Continent, where the overthrow of your 
enemy was regarded as the only admissible 
form of war, the action of the Japanese in 
resorting to hostilities was regarded as 
madness. Only in England, with her tra- 
dition and instinct for what an island Power 
may achieve by the lower means, was 
Japan considered to have any reasonable 
chance of success.” 


The position was, in fact, somewhat 
similar to that of the Allies in respect of 
the Crimea in 1854-5, but more favourable, 
as there was no danger of a counterstroke, 
such as compelled England and France 
to keep a powerful fleet in the Baltic. 
It was thus that the earlier stages of the 
war were entirely to the gain of Japan ; 
when she afterwards lost sight of the 
advantage of limiting the terrain, and, by 
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advancing into Manchuria, measured her 
strength against that of Russia, the result 
was comparative failure. The mistake, 
which cost her dear, Mr. Corbett attributes 
to her being under the influence of the 
Continental school of purely military 
strategy, which has “a natural difficulty 
in conceiving a war-plan that does not 
culminate in a Jena or a Sedan.” 


When he passes on to speak of the 
“ command of the sea,’ Mr. Corbett forms 
the eminently sane conclusion that 


“‘even permanent general command can 
never, in practice, be absolute. No degree 
of naval superiority can ensure our com- 
munications against sporadic attack from 
detached cruisers or even raiding squadrons, 
if they be boldly led and are prepared to 
visk destruction. Even after Hawke’s deci- 
sive victory at Quiberon had completed the 
overthrow of the enemy’s sea forces, a 
British transport was captured between 
Cork and Portsmouth, and an Indiaman in 
sight of the Lizard, while Wellington’s 
complaints in the Peninsula of the insecurity 
of his communications are well known.” 


When these last had any real meaning, 
they were due to the activity of American 
privateers, which had not then felt the 
heavy hand of the British Navy; but 
there is no doubt about the breaches of 
security after Hawke's great victory, 
including, as they did, not only commercial 
and other losses such as those just 
named, but the celebrated cruise of 
Thurot in the winter of 1759-60, which, 
though eventually suppressed, was able 
to do much mischief before the end came. 
Similarly, Mr. Corbett will not allow the 
magical influence which has been claimed 
for the “ Fleet in Being,” even if that 
phrase be understood to mean a fleet which 
1s able and ready to issue from its harbour 
and to carry on warlike operations. Of 
course a fleet in merely visible or material 
being, without physical or moral strength, 
is not “in being” in any tactical sense. 
That a “ fleet in being ’’ may often have 
singular power in preventing or restraining 
the operations of an enemy is freely ad- 
mitted, and Mr. Corbett quotes from a 
letter of Kempenfelt’s the opinion that 
such a squadron, composed of ships of 
the highest mobility, hanging on to the 
enemy’s large fleet, 


“‘<«will prevent their dividing into separate 
squadrons for intercepting your trade or 
spreading their ships for a more extensive 
view....Such a squadron will be a check 
and restraint upon their motions, and pre- 
vent a good deal of the mischief they might 
otherwise do.’....But [adds Mr. Corbett] 
its power of preventing a particular opera- 
tion, such as oversea invasion, is another 
matter which will always depend upon the 
local conditions. If the ‘fleet in being’ 
can be contained in such a way that it is 
impossible for it to reach the invading line 
of passage, it will be no bar to invasion.” 


But of course, if “‘ contained,” it is no 
longer in tactical “ being.” Even stronger 
on this point, and possibly more practical, 
is Capt. Mahan, who says :— 


“The extreme school has gone so far as 
to e that [a Fleet in Being] will stop an 
expedition, or should do so if the enemy be 
wise. I have for years contended against 





this view as unsound; as shown to be so 
historically. Such a ‘ fleet in being,’ inferior, 
should not be accepted by an enemy as a 
sufficient deterrent under ordinary circum- 
stances. It has not been so in the past, and 
the Japanese did not so accept it.”’ 

He continues to speak in some detail 
of the successful transport of the Japanese 
army, notwithstanding the threat of the 
Russian “ fleet in being” in Port Arthur. 
But he?does not decide whether the 
Russian fleet was in real, tactical being, or 
only in visible being ; whether it had not 
been made so sensible of its inferiority to 
anything required of it as to be without 
any tactical value. This must be, as it 
always has been, a matter for the judgment 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Hundreds of 
instances might be adduced to show that 
visible and tactical being are by no 
means the same; and that success in or 
restraint from any operation must depend 
on the correct solution of the problem. 


But the point on which Capt. Mahan 
has most to say is the necessity of con- 
centration, to which he is driven by the 
existence—the noisy existence, it would 
seem—of a party in the United States in 
favour of dividing their fleet equally 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, so as to 
be ready to meet, on the one side, any 
European enemy, on the other any 
Asiatic. In the present state of geo- 
graphy, with no possible way for the two 
divisions to join, except the long sea route 
through the Straits of Magellan, such a 
proposal seems as suicidal as it is ignorant ; 
but there are apparently men in the United 
States who entertain it—men, too, of 
some education, since Capt. Mahan has 
some hopes of showing them the absurdity 
of it. But though able to read, such men 
must be supposed to be ignorant of history, 
or Capt. Mahan would have appealed to 
the instances in which the French Navy, 
trying to effect a junction by the much 
shorter line from Toulon to _ Brest 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, has 
suffered the shipwreck of its plan—as at 
Barfleur and La Hogue, as at Lagos and 
Quiberon Bay, as at Trafalgar. Still, 
Mr. Corbett has shown that there are many 
conditions and some localities in which a 
fleet may be properly and advantageously 
broken up into detachments, while still 
held under the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief. It is a point on which we think 
Capt. Mahan has dogmatized from the 
special conditions forced on his notice. 


Even as we write, the small volume by 
Lord Charles Beresford—too thick to be 
called a pamphlet—has been put into our 
hands. A measured criticism of the 
conduct and policy of the Admiralty 
might be fairly thought to have a direct 
bearing on major strategy ; but this pub- 
lication seems to consist of condemnation 
rather than criticism, assertion rather than 
argument, invective rather than reason. 
Its aims, so far as we understand them, are 
somewhat personal and political, and, in 
either case, lie outside the field which we 
try to cultivate. 











The Life of the Right Rev. Ernest Roland 
Wilberforce, First Bishop of Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, and afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester. By J. B. Atlay. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


THe Bishop of Texas once racily 
described his episcopal brother at Chi- 
chester as “ pretty well fixed.” The same 
authority wrote years afterwards that 
for himself the Bishop’s ‘“ picture with 
his wife and children grouped round 
him” had ‘“symbolized....a hundred 
times the ideal of an Episcopal home in 
the old Mother Country.” Bishop Ernest 
Wilberforce himself referred to “* the almost 
awe-ful happiness of his married life.” 
A bishop at forty-three, a man not of 
his famous father’s mark, but generally 
conspicuous and successful, he may seem 
to the average layman the type of the 
* well-fixed’”? man. As it happens, he 
was more: strong, as the athletic figure 
and steadfast gaze shown in the frontis- 
piece of this volume suggest ; effective ; 
by no means all things to all men, but 
esteemed in the long run by those who 
disagreed with him. A “missionary 
bishop,” he saw one clue to life, and fol- 
lowed it. He had, says his biographer, 
“a burning love for his Master and 
Saviour, a fierce desire to win souls to 
Christ.” He prevailed in life, and at 
the end he died swiftly and painlessly. 

On many pages of his record “ one 
hesitates to say whether such a man 
has been more fortunate or more good.” 
The quotation is from Stevenson’s memoir 
of Fleeming Jenkin, of which Mr. Atlay’s 
work occasionally reminds us. The happy 
warrior in life, especially ecclesiastical 
life, is not usually a good _ subject. 
Writing at the request of Mrs. Ernest 
Wilberforce, and himself bearing one 
of the honoured names of the Anglican 
Bench, Mr. Atlay might pardonably have 
been disconcerted by the conditions of 
his task, and fallen upon dullness. In fact, 
Dr. Wilberforce lives again for those who 
knew him, lives now for those who knew 
him not. The historian of ‘ The Victorian 
Chancellors ’ has not done better than in 
the clear and graceful prose of this 
biography. 

Ernest Wilberforce was the third son of 
Samuel, and born while his father was 
still Rector of Brighstone, although already 
named by Bishop Sumner for the Arch- 
deaconry of Surrey. He was an unruly 
child ; he made no mark at Harrow ; and 
at Oxford was remembered as a bruiser, 
with the most perfect of arms. His degree 
was the now obsolete “‘ honorary fourth.” 
Not on scholarship, but on character, his 
success was founded. Bereavement (for 
he married at twenty-three and lost his 
wife a few years later), the influence of 
Dr. Woodford, later Bishop of Ely, and 
some years in a small Oxfordshire parish, 
where he developed his specific gift of 
forcible, straight talk, conjoined to form 
him. His other great faculty of organiza- 
tion was developed at Seaforth, Liverpool, 
to which Gladstone (in his private capacity) 
presented him in 1873. He was naturally 
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diffident, and probably opposition was 
needed to bring the best out of him. At 
Seaforth, as Gladstone warned him, not 
poverty, but inertness and want of educa- 
tion among people who were well off, were 
the difficulties. He roused the people by 
imposing a decent standard of worship, 
daily services, regular celebration of Holy 
Communion, and by putting new life into 
the Church schools. 

There was endless opposition, but he 
faced and overthrew it. His reputation 
as ““a very great parish priest’ began 
at Seaforth, and he went thence to Win- 
chester in 1878, amid general expressions of 
regret, drawn by Bishop Harold Browne’s 
offer of a large missionary field in the 
south-west. A resident canonry was to be 
combined with the Wardenship of Wilber- 
force House, and the work assigned 
to the short-lived Wilberforce Mission to 
be transferred from South London. Mr. 
Atlay has an interesting passage on the 
Mission, and the reason why it fell 
through. But, when Wilberforce desired 
to resign his canonry, the special oppor- 
tunity designed for him being no longer 
open, the Bishop wisely insisted on its 
retention. 

The experience acquired at Aldershot, 
and more notably at Portsmouth, was of 
great service to the first Bishop of New- 
castle. The offer of that new See came 
in 1882. Wilberforce had lately returned 
from a _ successful missionary visit to 
Quebec, made at the request of the 
Canadian bishops and clergy. His name 
was already linked with the cause of 
temperance, and he and his young wife— 
his felicitous second marriage with Miss 
Emily Connor had taken place in 1874— 
took the pledge, in the presence of his 
parishioners, at the first meeting of the 
Church of England Temperance Society in 
Seaforth. He had seen what harm drink 
worked among the poor in Liverpool, and 
he warmed to temperance advocacy as if 
it was a boxing match. 

To the North he returned, but with 
genuine misgivings. “* Badly furnished, 
ill-endowed, under-manned, the Church in 
Northumberland,” says the biographer 
truly, ‘was a bare and inchoate eccle- 
siastical territory rather than a diocese.” 
“The best appointment of Gladstone’s 
life,” as the Bishop of St. Albans told the 
Duke of Argyll, meant trouble enough 
for the preferred. To many Churchmen 
he seemed a Puseyite, and Joseph Cowen’s 
powerful influence was opposed to the 
bishopric and the Bishop. Self-effacement 
and reticence were required of Churchmen 
by militant Dissenters, and these were 
not Wilberforce’s qualities as an eccle- 
siastic. Mr. Atlay decorously admits that 
“the Bishop was sometimes betrayed into 
rashness of speech.” It answered its 
purpose, for he championed the claims 
of the Church successfully in many a 
controversy. The newspapers at first 
abused him, but the men of the North 
liked and respected his methods, and 
he ended thirteen years at Newcastle 
with Cowen and Dr. Spence Watson as 
his allies in all good work. A cloud 
of witnesses, clerical and lay, unite in 





affirming that he re-created the Church 
of England in Northumberland. 


He paid for that privilege with over- 
strain, and Chichester, whither he was sent 
in 1896, did not, materially mend things. 
A man who—among many other duties— 
answers sixty-one letters a day, should 
economize his physical strength, and 
plainly Wilberforce overtaxed his muscular 
system. Then there were the Ritual- 
ists of Brighton, Worthing, and the rest 
who demanded all his patience and charity. 
Briefly, the Bishop, while no friend to 
the performance of extremists, was for 
letting good men go on doing good works 
so long as they did not make themselves 
** impossible.” 

Mr. Atlay’s absorbing chapters on 
Wilberforce at Chichester are of a kind 
to quench a layman’s envy of episcopal 
glory, and prepare the reader for the 
last scene of all at Bembridge in Septem- 
ber, 1907. He quotes as testimony to 
Wilberforce’s personal charm the verdict 
of a friend who travelled with the Bishop 
to the Cape in April, 1904, and who tells 


“how charming a companion he made him- 
self to all on board, and how completely he 
revolutionized the notions of those who 
associated the English Episcopate exclusively 
with lawn-sleeves and gaiters.” 


More sophisticated people than the mixed 
company of a Cape liner may profitably 
revise here their notions about the episco- 
pate. Laborious days, strain, anxiety, and 
courage are among the impressions of 
episcopal palaces which one receives from 
Bishop Wilberforce’s biographer. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


The Oak Book of Southampton, of c. A.D. 
1300. Transcribed and edited from the 
Unique MS. in the Audit House, with Trans- 
lation, Introduction, Notes, &c., by P. 
Studer. 2vols. With Supplement. (South- 
ampton Record Society).—The Hartley 
University College at Southampton is 
one of the youngest among the newer col- 


.leges of England, but its staff and students 


may well take legitimate pride in the bold- 
ness which inspired them to start the South- 
ampton Record Society, and the skill with 
which they have published and edited nearly 
@ dozen volumes of important local records. 
They are indeed, as the preface of these 
volumes says, an ‘“‘instance of the many- 
sided and stimulating influence of the Uni- 
versity College in our midst.’’ Prof. Hearn- 
shaw, the source of this inspiration, has now 
moved far from Southampton, but he con- 
tinues as general editor of the series, which is 
enlarged by the publication for the first 
time of the noteworthy fourteenth-century 
collection called ‘ The Oak Book,’ the printing 
of which has long been demanded by all 
interested in municipal antiquities. The 
very miscellaneous contents of ‘The Oak 
Book’ are duly explained by the editor, 
Prof. Studer. 


The special peculiarity of Southampton 
among English municipalities is due to 
the fact that the merchant guild absorbed 
in itself the inchoate municipal organiz- 
ation, and became the governing body 
of the town. The greater part of ‘The 
Oak Book’ consists of the guild ordinances, 
embodying many fragments of much earlier 





local legislation, drawn up for the guidance 
of the ruling authority, soon after its power 
was fully established. Besides this, ‘The Oak 
Book’ contains a large number of miscel- 
laneous documents concerning Southampton, 
its disputes with neighbouring lords, churches 
and corporations, its privileges obtained 
from the Crown, and a copy of the well- 
known ‘ Customs of Oléron,’ presented in a 
much earlier and better text than that pub- 
lished in ‘ The Black Book of the Admiralty." 
All these documents Prof. Studer has tran- 
scribed and edited with elaborate care. If 
he has taken sometimes almost unnecessary 
pains to set forth in type the nature of the 
abbreviations of the manuscript, the labour 
involved in this represents a praiseworthy 
ideal of scholarship. He has also supplied 
@ translation of a text which is sometimes 
excessively difficult to make sense of, and 
if his methods of cutting the knot are 
now and then rather heroic, he has at 
least succeeded in making a much more 
coherent and intelligible version of the 
whole than has hitherto been given of the 
various parts which different scholars have 
here and there striven to turn into English. 
Mr. Studer, who is professor of French and 
German at Southampton, modestly disclaims 
any special historical qualifications, and in- 
forms us that he approached his task at the 
outset from a purely philological point of 
view. Finding, however, that the subject 
had to be dealt with historically also, he was 
bold enough to equip himself with the know- 
ledge that was necessary for this task. 
Occasionally an odd statement shows that 
he still has weak points, but in most substan- 
tial matters he has done his subject full 
justice. 

Perhaps the most important part of 
his work is, however, the Supplement which 
is substantially the third mn Sy and in- 
cludes, with ample glossary and indexes, @ 
highly interesting study of the French dialect 
in which the greater part of ‘ The Oak Book * 
is written. Prof. Studer rightly believes 
that the composition of a work like ’ The 
Oak Book’ in French is proof that in the 
first half of the fourteenth century French 
was a familiar vernacular to the trading 
classes in Southampton. As this speech was 
the natural language of an active community, 
he thinks it worthy of serious study, and 
accordingly gives a very careful and elabo- 
rate account of the phonology and inflexional 
system of the French spoken in Southampton 
in the fourteenth century. He does not, 
however, seem to be aware that Maitland had 
already written a similar study of the French 
of the ‘ Year-Books’ of the same period. 
Happily they largely cover different ground, 
for Maitland did not concern himself with 
phonology, while Mr. Studer, who is @ pro- 
fessed philologist, devotes the longest section 
of his study to an examination of the sounds 
and spelling of Anglo-French speech. So 
little has been written with authority on 
the grammatical peculiarities of the French 
used in England in the later Middle Ages that 
a fresh contribution to our knowledge of it 
should receive a general welcome. 


The 350 pages of The Story of Coventry, 
by Mary Dormer Harris (Dent), brightened 
by Mr. Chandler’s illustrations, form ®& 
pleasantly written and attractive guide to 
the history and topography of the ancient 
city. The last chapter, entitled ‘Old Coven- 
try at the Present Day,’ will be helpful to 
visitors whose time is limited. 


The sections that deal with the beginnings 
of municipal government, the corporation 
and the guilds, and especially with the 
mayor, bailiffs, and community, show that 
the author has closely studied the intricacies 
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of medieval town life and administration ; 
and in no other English town is there such 
a wealth of available information. The 
whole question of local government was 
unusually complicated at Coventry by the 
rule of two rival forces, and this made the 
struggle for municipal freedom all the 
harder. Coventry was divided into two 
lordships: one part was the property of 
the Earls of Chester, and was termed the 
Karl’s-half ; whilst the other part pertained 
to the great Benedictine foundation, and 
was known as the Prior’s-half. The diffi- 
culties of tenure, custom, and privilege 
within the walls were considerable, and 
frequently led to disputes between the 
Earl’s men and the Prior’s tenants. 


To those who have made a study of 
Coventry, or have known it at first hand for 
some years, there are certain disappoint- 
ments in this book, notwithstanding the 
amount of trustworthy information gathered 
within its covers. The town walls, for 
instance, were well worth more than the 
brief allusions made to them, for in this 

t Coventry was of primary importance. 
The walls, as constructed in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, enclosed an area 
that was without a rival in the Midlands. 
Their circuit was about three miles; they 
were nine feet thick, of considerable height, 
provided with thirty-two towers, and pierced 
by twelve gates. Again, the information as 
to the two friaries and the four hospitals 
of the town is too scanty. 


The Royal Charters of the City of Lincoln : 
Henry II. to William III., transcribed and 
translated, with an Introduction, by Walter 
de Gray Birch (Cambridge University Press), 
is a well-printed, handsome, and useful 
book, and the more to be welcomed as it 
seems to be one result of recent efforts on 
the part of the Corporation of Lincoln to 
set in order their fine collection of records 
and make them accessible to scholars. To 
have had the series printed, arranged, and 
translated is a great thing. It is a pity, 
however, that the editing shows some lack 
of order and method, and is not always 
critical enough. The Introduction and Glos- 
sary leave something to be desired, and the 
transcription of the texts has in different 
parts of the book been carried out on some- 
what varying principles. There is a fair 
translation, but a little more explanation 
of difficulties would have been an improve- 
ment. The facsimiles are attractive, though 
some are on too small a scale for ordinary 
eyes. 


Cambridge under Queen Anne, illustrated 
by Memoir of Ambrose Bonwicke and Diaries 
of Francis Burman and Zacharias Conrad 
von Uffenbach, and edited with notes by 
J. E. B. Mayor (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell 
& Co.), consists partly of a reprint and partly 
of the unpublished papers of the late Prof. 
Mayor. The latter have been secured by 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and 
the result is the delightful little volume 
before us. The Provost of King’s, in his 
preface, calls Mayor’s notes ‘“‘a mine of 
information about scholars at Cambridge— 
nay, of Europe—two hundred years ago,” 
and those who dig in the book before us 
will find treasure enough. The three narra- 
tives, which were intended to form part of 
a much larger work, are the life of Ambrose 
Bonwicke by his father, and accounts of the 
visits to Cambridge of Francis Burman, a 
Dutch minister and professor of theology, 
and of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach, the 
indefatigable book- collector, a native vi 
Frankfort. The life of Ambrose Bonwicke 
is called ‘A Pattern for Young Students,’ 





and the subject seems to have been a 
lad of almost supernatural piety and 
learning. Burman’s visit to Cambridge 
is the merest fragment; but it is most 
interesting, and his allusion to University 
ceremonies of creating Doctors by giving 
them a cap, book, and ring is illustrated 
by Prof. Mayor by extracts from Bentley 
which well repay perusal. At a feast 
at Trinity they dined off square wooden 
platters. Von Uffenbach visited all the 
libraries, and grumbled at everything— 
somewhat unreasonably it would appear. 
But the chief interest lies in Mayor’s notes, 
which reveal his erudition and remarkable 
powers of illustration. The Professor was 
an omnivorous man of learning — a true 
successor of the giants of the seventeenth 
century—who spent his life amid books, 
and whose diversions were more arduous 
than the labours of many scholars. Such 
men as these have, however, seldom given 
the result of their toils in ordered form to 
the world. 


Wifela’s Combe : a History of the Parish 
of Wiveliscombe. By F. Hancock. (Taunton, 
Barnicott & Pearce.)—Prebendary Hancock 
is well known in the West of England as the 
writer of two good books dealing with the 
histories of the adjacent towns of Minehead 
and Dunster. He has now produced a 
volume on the history of the small Somer- 
setshire town and parish of Wiveliscombe. 
The name is odd, and more than one 
attempt has been made to supply its deriva- 
tion. Collinson, the county historian, men- 
tions two explanations which were current 
in his day, but both of them are obviously 
impossible. The one derived the name from 
the prevalence there in early times of the 
grub called the weevil, whilst the other sup- 
posed that it had its origin in the presence 
of weasels in the district. Mr. Hancock’s 
theory, however, is most probably correct, 
namely, that it means the Combe which was 
the possession of one Wifela, or Wyvel. 
The local pronunciation has long ago been 
simplified as Wilscombe. 


The story of the parish goes back to early 
days, for prehistoric folk established a great 
earthwork at Castle, a fortress which was 
held in succession by Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes. Edward the Confessor bestowed 
the manor on the bishopric of Wells, and 
here for centuries bishops occasionally 
resided. The prebendaries of Wells also 
held a large estate about the town, exer- 
cising manorial rights and using an official 
seal; but the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
parish were left almost entirely to the 
care of the vicars. The story of the fabric 
of the church is sad; it is now a tasteless 
building erected in 1829, with a debased 
semi-Italian interior. 


Mr. Hancock has dealt carefully, and for 
the most part in an interesting fashion, 
with the manor, the prebend, the vicarage, 
the charities. and the industries; he also 
draws successfully on the registers, which 
begin in 1558, and the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, which date from 1681. The book 
concludes with a few traditions and ghost 
stories. Its 300 pages bear witness to Mr. 
Hancock’s industry as a gleaner from public 
and local records, but there are several other 
sources unexplored from which further in- 
formation might have been gained. In one 
place the information given is insufficient and 
to some extent incorrect. We are told that 
Wiveliscombe possessed a mint ‘at which 
coins were struck in the reign of Stephen, 
probably by some great baron.” The 
extant coins of this mint are those of 
Duke Henry, afterwards Henry II. This 
is a matter of historic moment. Duke 





Henry landed with his forces in the South- 
West of England in 1153, when the earls of 
that district rose in his cause ; the evidence 
of the coinage closely corroborates that of 
the chronicles and charters. Henry’s own 
money was minted at Wareham, Sherborne, 
Malmesbury, and possibly Taunton, as well 
as at Wiveliscombe; whilst other mints 
of the West, including Dunster, struck 
the coinage of the several earls who sup- 
ported him in his action against Stephen. 


A History of the Manor and Township of 
Allerton in the County of Lancaster. By 
Ronald Stewart- Brown. (Liverpool, E. 
Howell.)—For centuries Allerton was a 

urely agricultural township, and during 
the last hundred years it has been the home 
of Liverpool's most eminent citizens; 
now its glory is rapidly fading before the 
onslaught of villadom and electric tramways. 
The absorption of Allerton into the ever- 
spreading City of Liverpool is only a question 
of a few years, so it is especially fitting that 
a chronicler should arise before its indi- 
viduality is finally lost. 

Mr. Stewart-Brown deals in an interesting 
way with the manorial history without sacri- 
ficing accuracy to picturesqueness, and he 
knows where to turn for his facts and how 
to use those facts when they have been 
found The story of the manor during the 
last 150 years reads more like a romance 
than sober history, and the great ‘“‘ Hardman 
case”’ inevitably suggests Jarndyce v. 
Jarndyce. Mr. Stewart-Brown gives also 
a very readable account of many of the 
present-day landowners, though his frank- 
ness will perhaps be more entertaining to 
those readers who are not directly con- 
cerned ; it is a question how far some of 
the well-known families in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool will appreciate being told 
that their ancestor of a little more than a 
hundred years ago was an illiterate old man 
in poor circumstances, who could not sign 
his own name. 

To the general reader the most attractive 
section will be that dealing with the group 
of prehistoric stones known as the Calder- 
stones, a subject handled in a careful and 
discriminating .way. The #illustrations are 
well chosen, and, with the exception of two 
early plans, well reproduced ; and the Index 
is good. 


London North of the Thames (A. & C. 
Black) should have been styled the second 
volume, as the previous one describing the 
City is equally ‘‘ London North of the 
Thames.” It is stated on the title-page to 
be by Sir Walter Besant, but in the Preface 
we are informed that he edited it and 
‘‘wrote a good deal of it,” the remainder 
being by Miss G. E. Mitton. The editing, 
however arranged, cannot be called satis- 
factory. The plan is said to be a peram- 
bulation of London formed from the con- 
tributions of those whom Besant called 
** perambulators,” with the design that their 
accounts “should all be welded into the 
Great Survey.” 

If the contributors perambulated London 
on the plan described in this volume, we feel 
certain that few will follow them in their 
route. Its impracticability may be seen 
by a reference to the table of contents. 
The ‘ perambulator”’ sets out by visiting 
what, by a slight stretch of language, may 
still be called the suburbs, viz., Hammer- 
smith, Fulham, Chelsea, Kensington, and 
Paddington; he then writes a chapter on 
‘May Fair and Belgravia,’ in which occurs 
the first part of the description of Piccadilly; 
then one on Westminster, followed by 
the curious division ‘The Strand District.’ 
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The latter is divided into three parts :— 
Part I., ‘ West and North of Charing Cross,’ 
begins with Hyde Park Corner, because 
there is a small outlying portion of St. 
Martin’s parish there. Part II., ‘ Piccadilly 
and St. James’s Square,’ contains a 
continuation of what is said of Piccadilly 
in the chapter on May Fair. Part III. is 
devoted to the Strand proper. After the 
Strand district we pass on to Marylebone, 
Hampstead, St. Pancras, Holborn, Blooms- 
bury, Clerkenwell, and then start off to 
St. Luke’s, Islington, Hackney, Stoke 
Newington, Shoreditch, and East London. 

A more suitable arrangement might have 
been attained by gathering the various 
places under the now recognized headings of 
the borough councils, but this opportunity 
has been lost. There certainly is no street- 
to-street survey, as one is led to expect by 
the Preface. The use of the term “‘ survey ”’ 
is dangerous, as it challenges comparison 
with Stow’s great work. 

In the Appendix are two lists: (1) of 
distinguished people and the streets they 
lived in, (2) streets and distinguished in- 
habitants. Such lists would be of great 
utility if they were carefully verified and 
fairly complete, but these hardly fulfil these 
conditions, and in some instances names 
are merely given under districts such as 
Hammersmith and Hampstead. 








FRENCH BOOKS 
AND GERMAN TRANSLATIONS. 


Le Réalisme du Romantisme By Georges 
Pellissier. (Hachette & Cie.}—That a book 
by M. Pellissier should fail to be interesting 
and illuminating is difficult to imagine. This 
volume, particularly important to students 
of the Romantic movement, should, by 
reason of its clarity and simplicity, its 
ordered presentation, and its charm of 
style, appeal to a large public. Few 
literary contests have equalled in intensity 
and duration that which heralded the Ro- 
mantic movement in France. Victor Hugo, 
in the famous preface to ‘Cromwell,’ claimed 
Romanticism as liberalism in literature ; 
while in the second half of the nineteenth 
century realists and naturalists, fighting in 
the name of reality and nature, saw in the 
movement only a transitory disease or an 
extravagant fantasy. M. Pellissier’s book 
is welcome, not only for itself, but also because 
modern criticism seems to have been 
inspired unduly by the spirit of reaction. 
M. Faguet finds in Romanticism “ a horror 
of reality,” while Brunetiére is alternately 
luminous and grotesque. Essentially sub- 
jective, literature of the Romantic period 
has been accused of an inability to picture 
the truth, and in order better to prove the 
thesis criticism has been directed mainly 
against lyric expression. Subjectivity, as 
M. Pellissier ably points out, though the 
capital feature of Romanticism, is neverthe- 
less but one of many qualities. Alfred de 
Vigny, who was the greatest idealist 
among the Romanticists, affirms that art 
should be ‘‘semblable 4 la vie.’’ Indeed, 
it is the element of realism, which, as M, 
Pellissier shows, was the leaven which 
transformed the romantic conception of art 
by virtue of a principle essentially naturalist, 
and infused new vigour into all forms of 
artistic expression, including lyricism. This 
is the heart of M. Pellissier’s book, and the 
vigour and breadth of his treatment carry 
the reader along unresistingly. 

By its very realism romanticism stands 
out most clearly against classicism, and 





by its realism alone is it essentially 
different. Precisely on this point we con- 
sider the criticism of Brunetiére inadequate. 
Classicism, by its adherence to _ rules, 
its limitations of models, its definition of 
literary “‘ genres,’ and its exclusion of the 
particular, failed to represent nature entire. 
It portrayed a nature corrected according 
to reason. It is, therefore, in dealing with 
the particular to the exclusion of all method 
that the Romantic School, freed from its 
extravagances and faults, most clearly de- 
parts from tradition. 

We note a valuable chapter on language 
and metre, and an extremely interesting 
analysis of George Sand. In his treatment 
of the later developments of the nineteenth 
century M. Pellissier is, we think, par- 
ticularly illuminating. Naturalist theorists, 
Zola in particular, somewhat disdainfully 
dismissed the Romantics as merely clearing 
the ground for its successors, and regarded 
their period as chaotic and necessary. 


M. Victor Giraud, who considers the 
subject of his volume, Nouvelles Etudes sur 
Chateaubriand (Hachette), the most powerful 
literary influence of the nineteenth century 
in or out of France, may be said to 
represent the bulk of French academic 
opinion, and particularly that of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, as opposed to those who 
think, with M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Paul 
Bourget, that Chateaubriand will live only 
in his ‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.’ A course 
of lectures by M. Lemaitre, which were 
expected to present his decapitated head 
surrounded by garlands of flowers, have 
stimulated the cult of Chateaubriand. Re- 
newed interest in his works has already been 
signalized by the advent of M. de Cassagne’s 
‘ La Vie Politique de Chateaubriand.’ Like 
it, the ‘Correspondance,’ shortly to be 
published by M. Thomas, will probably 
subvert accepted ideas and surprise many, 
for the study of Chateaubriand has re- 
mained till now where the facile, but scarcely 
unbiased pen of Sainte-Beuve left it. 

M. Giraud foresees that Chateau- 
briand will once more become the fashion, 
and to this new recognition contributes 
five essays: (1) on the origin of ‘ Le Génie 
du Christianisme’; (2) on little-known 
episodes in the youth of Chateaubriand ; 
(3) on the remains of the MS. of the 
‘Martyrs’; (4) on two sets of unpublished 
letters ; and (5) on the influence of Chateau- 
briand throughout the nineteenth century, 


Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal. By Rudolf 
Eucken. (A. & C. Black.)—This is a trans- 
lation, by Mr. Alban Widgery, of Prof. 
Eucken’s book ‘ Die Grundlinien einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung, the latest and _ best 
statement of his philosophy—though, as 
Mr. Widgery truly remarks in his Introduc- 
tory Note, Prof. Eucken is rather an ethical 
teacher than a@ philosopher in the strict 
technical sense of that term. We have, 
first, a statement and criticism of individual 
systems of life; whereof the author recog- 
nizes five: Religion and Immanent Idealism 
on the one hand, Naturalism, Socialism, and 
Individualism on the other. Each has 
much to say for itself ; each, in his opinion, 
has failed, in the long run, to satisfy man 
—Idealism, because uf its aristocratic trend ; 
Naturalism, because it fails to appropriate 
the experiences and results of man’s his- 
torical development ; Socialism, because it 
ignores the spiritual life of the individual, 
and, moreover, ignores, or arbitrarily wrests 
into accordance with its own theory, the 
darker facts of human life; and, finally, 
Individualism, because the esthetic con- 
ception of life not only surrenders morality, 
but also at the same time itself proves 





unfruitful—parasitic, in the end, on the life 
and work of others. 

In his main thesis Prof. Eucken urges 
us to accept the reality of the spiritual— 
as of an independent sphere of being into 
which man has grown beyond Nature. By 
a life centred there the antithesis of subject 
and object is transcended. The illustration 
nearest to us of such a transcending is found 
in work “as a spiritual occurrence,” for 
“in work the object loses its alien nature, 
and is taken up into our own life.” Since— 
so he argues—man is not a spiritual being, 
not a personality, from the beginning, but 
only possesses the power to become one, 
it is by work that, in the first instance, he 
develops into spirituality. For this de- 
velopment neither a continuance of existence 
in the “‘ merely human,” nor mere reflection 
and reasoning, can prove effective: for by 
neither does man relate himself to and appro- 
priate the independent spiritual life which 
is the basis of his own. This appropriation, 
this development, is the common inward 
task which deepens the life of peoples as of 
individuals, dignifies failure, gives signifi- 
cance to what otherwise is meaningless, and 
imparts the firmness and tranquillity which 
come from confidence in ultimate victory. 
The means to this is conduct, activity, and 
one section of the book deals with ‘ Activism : 
@ Profession of Faith.’ 

This—as his readers would expect—is 
fundamentally religious. Indeed, in describ- 
ing how religion—which, for his present 
purpose, he practically identifies with Chris- 
tianity—has, in his opinion, failed to satisfy 
man, he dwells chiefly on the disturbing 
effect of intellectualism and other reaction: 
tendencies, and finds little or no fault wit 
the Christian theory itself. Yet, if funda- 
mentally religious, his view of life is not 
completely so. Exactly all that he under- 
stands by the spiritual he leaves the reader 
to discover for himself ; and, if on one page 
we seem near to the acknowledgment of a 
Self behind all phenomena, on another the 
Independent Spiritual Life which our en- 
deavours are to appropriate looks impersonal. 

The author’s attitude towards Chris- 
tianity is known to be highly sympathetic 
if a little patronizing. Yet, thofoughly as he 
must understand Christian history and 
doctrine, we come upon passages which seem 
to imply some rather deep-going misappre- 
hensions. Thus, to take one example, he 
reproaches Christianity with “ the annulling 
of all differences, even of spiritual capacity ; 
and the displacement of justice through 
pity.” The New Testament surely furnishes 
plenty of disproof to the second charge ; 
and, as an illustration of later Christian 
tradition with regard to the first, we would 
suggest to Prof. Eucken a re-reading of 
the third canto of the ‘ Paradiso.’ Again, 
his account of Christianity as, at the outset, 
an anodyne, or consolation, to a world grown 
mortally weary, and his call to her to throw 
off this character, which still lingers, and 
become joyful and energetic, is—merely 
from the historical point of view—so one- 
sided a presentment of the facts as to be 
almost untrue. 

We would not, however, end on any 
carping note. If this work fails to give us 
any ultimate rationale of life and the world 
in which thought can find repose, it is 
admirable both negatively, in its exposure 
of the unsatisfactoriness of the “ merely 
human,” and positively, in its vindication 
of the spiritual, and in a certain power and 
persuasiveness tending to incite the inquirer 
at least to make trial of the spiritual life. 
It must assuredly meet the needs of many 
minds, and by means of it English readers 
may come to understand better than ever 
the influence which Prof. Eucken wields. 
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The Lay of the Nibelung:Men. Trans- 
lated from the Old German Text by Arthur 
8. Way. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
To the task of rendering the ‘ Nibelungen- 
lied’ into English verse Dr. Way brings an 
extraordinarily extensive practice in the art 
of translation, the result being that he has 
at his disposal an excellent command of 
language, great facility in  versification, 
and a trained sense as to how the innumer- 
able stumbling-blocks that beset the path 
of the inexperienced translator may best be 
circumvented. We think that his version 
of the epic will prove more enjoyable 
to the general reader than any of its pre- 
decessors. For its form he has wisely chosen 
the splendid and admirably flexible metre 
of William Morris’s ‘Story of Sigurd the 
Volsung ’—a metre which is very closely 
akin to that of the ‘ Nibelungenlied ’ itsv!f, 
while it escapes the monotony and awkward- 
nesses that seem to be inherent in any 
exact reproduction of the latter into English. 
His lines run vigorously and rapidly, and 
carry the reader successfully over the duller 
stretches of the poem. 

On the other hand, the spirit of the 
original—the simplicity and directness that 
are so characteristic of it—is not always 
preserved. The rendering of such a line as 


b den wirt bi sinen gesten vil harte sére verdréz 
y 
But amidst of his guests for the host-king time traileth a 
broken wing, 
shows a sophistication of expression which 
is extremely frequent and to which some 
critics may take exception. It is, however, 
only fair to add that the embellishments of 
this kind have generally been made with 
considerable taste and literary skill. A 
good many minor inaccuracies in the inter- 
pretation of the Middle High German text 
also occur, but they need not seriously inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the reader. We 
quote, as a sample of Dr. Way’s quality, a 
couple of stanzas :— 


Flashed many a priceless gemstone from the folds of her 


attire, 
anf the roses flushed through the lilies, a snare of heart's 
esire. 
Howsoe’er ‘gainst the spell of her beauty one strove, he 
needs must own 
That nothing so passing lovely in the wide world yet had he 


known, 
As the full moon in her glory swims on before the stars, 
And the brightness of her splendour floats forth of the 
cloudy bars, 
So before all other women shone out that Queen of Love. 
Well might the hearts of the heroes be uplifted for joy 
thereof ! 

This is by no means a faultless rendering: 
in accuracy it is surpassed by the versions 
of Lettsom and Miss Horton, and, we might 
add, Prof. Needler, and the love of decora- 
tion is too much in evidence ; but it has life 
and movement. 

*,* Other notices of French books will 
be found under Fine Art, Music, and the 
Drama. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY sold on Tuesday, January 
30th, and the following day, the remaining portion 
of the library of the late Dr. Joseph Frank Payne. 
Among the most important books were the follow- 


ing :— 

Herbals, &c.: Herbarium Apulei Platonici, 
Rome, 1484-8, 961. Latin Herbal, Passau, 1485, 
691. Hortus Sanitatis, Maintz, 1491, 461.; 
another, Cologne, c. 1496, 31l.; another, in 
French, 1539, 351. 

Miscellaneous Books: Bacon, Instauratio 
Magna, 1620, 401. Spenser, Faerie Queene, first 
three books, 1590, 431. 

Milton Collection : Areopagitica, 1644, 331. 10s. ; 
Brief Notes upon a late Sermon, titled ‘ The 
Fear of God and the King,’ 1660 ; and No Blinde 
Guides (an answer to the previous pamphlet), 
1660, 321. 10s.; Of Education, to Master 
Samuel Hartlib, 1644, 1727.; Paradise Lost, first 
edition, third title, 1668, 441. ; 

The total of the sale was 2,055/. 17s. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Dickens Street,:by*W. R. Thomson 
(Chapman & Hall), is a pleasant little volume 
of meditations on some of the better-known 
characters in Dickens. Mr. Thomson. is 
zestful and appreciative, but we fancy that 
the elaborate mosaic of familiar quotations, 
which is a feature offmost of;the papers, 
will appeal less to the Dickens veteran (whom 
they are apt to worry) than to the raw 
recruit. The lecture on Mrs. Gamp is, 
perhaps, Mr. Thomson’s happiest achieve- 
ment, though we may point out that that 
lady was ‘“‘ by her sister’s marriage with a 
master sawyer ”’ related to a railway guard 
—not, as Mr. Thomson asserts, to an engine- 
driver. In view of the Northern origin of 
the book—some of the sketches have ap- 
peared in The Glasgow Herald—it is curious 
to find its author, in his ‘ Micawber’ essay, 
reproducing without comment Dickens’s 
misquotation (‘‘frere’’ for fere) from the 
last stanza of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 

In dealing with the puzzle of Edwin Drood, 
Mr. Thomson inclines to the somewhat 
arbitrarily discredited Bazzard theory, and 
states his reasons with conciseness. We 
note a few small slips: the Kenwigses did 
not live in Golden Square, but in a dilapi- 
dated street near by ; it was “‘ the baronet’s 
nephew,” not son, after dancing with whom 
at Exeter Mrs. Wititterly ‘ callapsed ” ; 
while the allusion (p. 80) to “* Mr. Bob Allen ” 
will surprise Pickwickians. 

In the case of Mr. Swiveller, too, an 
opportunity has certainly been missed. No 
one, as yet, seems to have realized that the 
sublime Richard, at the beginning of the 
story, adopts the Weller mode of speech, 
discoursing of “ wiolence,” “ conwiviality,” 
“the old main,”’ “‘ jine hands,” and the like ; 
whereas, as the narrative progresses, he 
speaks like an educated man. This is 
another example of the continual change of 
plan engendered by the method of publica- 
tion which Dickens favoured, and a further 
proof, if any were needed, of the futility 
of any attempt at the solution of the Drood 
mystery. 


For the expert the best part of the Rev. 
W. 8. Crockett’s Scott Originals (T. N. Foulis) 
will be the admirable illustrations, which 
include facsimiles of the manuscript of the 
novels, and several rare portraits. The 
volume is attractively produced, and shows 
a wide knowledge of facts and possibilities 
concerning Scott’s prototypes. It is, how- 
ever, filled out with a good deal of quotation 
from the novels which ought to be familiar, 
and some criticism of no particular distinc- 
tion. What Jeffrey said does not much 
matter to-day, and Mr. Crockett himself 
strikes us as occasionally verbose. 

We find abundant entertainment and 
human interest in the Scottish characters 
here portrayed, and the average reader will 
not regret any more than we do that Mr. 
Crockett has gone beyond his intention of 
keeping generally to Scott and Lockhart as 
witnesses, and referred to such later sources 
as Mrs. Hughes of Uffington, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and James Skene’s vivid ‘ Memories 
of Sir Walter Scott.’ The last might have 
supplied some more details. ‘Thus we learn 
that Skene himself had the original combat 
with the seals which was made into excellent 
chaff in ‘The Antiquary.’ A chapter on 
Scott’s humour would have been pleasant, 
and might have taken the space occupied 
by familiar verdicts and quotations. 

Of the pictures, the most striking are those 
of the Black Dwarf. That strange being 
was more faithfully reproduced than any 
other character in Scott, but the story was a 
failure. On the other hand, its background, 





which is good, is imaginary. These facts 
may astonish a public which knows nothing 
about the imagination of an artist. 

‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ has not been 
included, but contains, says Mr. Lang, in 
Connacher a reminiscence of a brother oi 
Scott’s. It has also in Father Clement a 
tribute to open-mindedness in religion which 
might have been mentioned in the chapter 
on ‘ Scott’s Clerical Characters.’ 

The volume should serve its purpose 
well, though the present reviewer does not 
regard it as putting out of court his copy of 
‘Waverley Anecdotes,’ for which he paid 
precisely fourpence. 


The Rise of the Novel of Manners : a Study 
of English Prose Fiction between 1600 and 
1740. By Charlotte E. Morgan. ‘ Colum- 
bia University Studies in English.’ (Colum- 
bia University Press; london, Frowde. )— 
Miss Morgan’s formidable list of authorities 
shows how much has been written in the 
form of articles and monographs in the 
last few years on this subject; and her 
text shows that she has used them. She 
gives, moreover, @ chronological list, more 
than a hundred pages long, of English fiction, 
or work bordering on fiction, published 
between 1600 and the appearance of Richard- 
son in 1740. But her account of this litera- 
ture would have been greatly improved by 
the exclusion of the period 1600-60, which she 
sketches in the most perfunctory way, only 
warming into a show of original knowledg> 
and freshness of manner when she passes the 
Restoration. This restricted period would 
have given scope enough ; for, though not 
ten novels of any importance were published 
in the last forty years of the century, the 
jejune fiction of the time was nevertheless 
full of experiment and growth in literary 
form ; while its very meanness and poverty 
of content have preserved it from being 
worked upon, The historian of the Englisa 
novel in this its period of incubation will 
have plenty to do. Even leaving out a 
consideration the romance in its several 
kinds, the anti-romance, and the picaresque 
story, which by this time were fatts accom- 
plis, he must read as much as he can endure 
of the 500 or more vulgar “ polite” noveb 
which were the favourite reading, and often 
purported to be the work, of “ persons, af 
honour,” in order to disentangle the various 
threads which were being woven together 
into the new art. Perhaps Prof. Brie will 
prove in his forthcoming book to be this 
historian; certainly Miss Morgan is not. 
Her essay is brief, and does not make up 
for brevity by brilliance. But she has made 
@ useful first guide to the material, sorting 
@ great deal of it into separate rubbish 
heaps, each with a label neatly stuck into 
the top of it. Had she confined herself to 
native English works, her task wouldjhave 
been lighter; but this would have been to 
evade the real problem, for the great bulk 
of English fiction till the eighteenth century 
was translated or slavishly imitated from 
the Continental novelists. Miss Morgan 
distinguishes well between French and 
Spanish influences, a distinction not}; so 
apparent in the short stories as in the 
romances which preceded them. Nor has 
she treated the novel as a watertight com- 
partment of literature, but illustrates the 
connexion between it and comedy, as well 
as the contemporary native genres of 
voyages, memoirs, character-sketches, and 
the like, which helped to bridge the gulf 
between the novel and life. 

Perhaps the best part of Miss Morgan’s 
volume is the long chronological list * of 
novels printed at the end; but both this 
and the text have many misprints and 
other slips. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review]. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Boberts (Rev. Richard), The Renascence of 
Faith, 6/ 

The author protests that the age is on the 
crest of a wave of spiritual rejuvenescence. We 
in no wise object to sharing in his optimism, 
but dislike the prominence which he attaches 
to himself in the matter by occupying the whole 
of the book’s cover with a reproduction of his 
own photograph. 

Saint Patrick (about 389-461), by the Abbé 
Riguet, translated by C. W. W., 2/6 net. 

M. Riguet deals with St. Patrick’s prose- 
lytizing mission in Ireland in the fifth century, 
and the indoctrination of the Celtic pre 
by means of what we may call “ peaceful pene- 
tration,” in its literally innocuous sense. The 
conversion was effected at a critical period in 
Irish history, and the author deals with this 
transitional epoch concisely and with insight, 
and without any excessive bias. The sources 
and bibliography are satisfactory, and the 
+ aaa is serviceable. In ‘*The Saints” 
‘Series. 


Taw. 


Villiamson (A.), A French-English Dictionary of 
Legal Words and Phrases, including Commercial 
Terms most Commonly in Use. 

A useful compilation concerning a com- 
plicated subject. It supplies the reader with a 
lucid explanation of the technicalities of legal 
terminology in French. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Briggs (R. A.), Pompeian Decorations, 25/ net. 

A reproduction of the mural decorations at 
Pompeii by the three-colour process, which is 
less costly than lithography. The decorations 
are frequently drawn to scale, and their ex- 
quisite colouring is transferred with as much 
accuracy as possible. The pencil drawings, 
reproduced by the half-tone process, are less 
perfect, but the coloured frieze traceries 
are striking in shading and proportion. The 
variety and originality of the designs are 
po es of the imagination which worked upon 

em. 

Cox (J. Charles), Cornwall, 2/6 net. 

Dr. Cox apologizes in his Preface for the 
stringent condensation necessary from con- 
siderations of space, and it is occasionally a 
strain on the reader, as in such an expression as 
“ saint subjects.” The book is a learned and 
conscientious guide, which may be trusted 
to give all details of importance, and embodies 
the results of a ripe judgment in church archi- 
tecture. One of the volumes on County 
Churches. 

Cox (Kenyon), The Classic Point of View: a 
Critical Study of Paintings, 6/ net. 

The book presents views definite in character, 
and is very interesting and erudite, though 
inclined to be harshly dogmatic concerning 
modern painting. The reproductions are good, 
but their selection seems somewhat indis- 
criminate. 

De Hooch (1629-c. 1677) and Vermeer (1632- 
1675), The Masterpieces of, 6d. net. 

Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s ‘ Catalogue of Dutch 
Painters ’ has served as the model for this paper- 
covered booklet. It contains sixty reproduc- 
tions on a small scale of photographs from the 
original paintings, and embodies the painters’ 
characteristic work. The publishers deserve 
commendation for their enterprise in attempting 
to cover the entire field of classic painting up 
to 1800. They hope to be able to publish 
twelve volumes yearly. This is No. 46 of 
Gowans’s Art Books. 

Dickens, Characters from : a Portfolio of 20 Van- 
dyck Gravures from the Drawings by F. G. 
Lewin, with an Introduction by B. Ww. Matz, 
3/6 net. 

For notice see p. 151. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, Thirty-First Memoir : 
Pre-Dynastic Cemetery at El Mahasna, by 
Edward R. Ayrton and W. L. S. Loat. 

The —- result of excavations begun in 
November, 1908, upon the ancient site of 
Abydos. The editors eschew controversial 
questions, and confine themselves to a statement 
of what their explorations unearthed. The 
cemetery graves are representative of the whole 
pre-dynastic period to the embryonic brick- 





lined tombs in the first flush of the First 
Dynasty. A larger work, ‘ Abydos,’ is to deal 
more fully with the material still to be dug out. 
The present volume treats principally of valu- 
able ivory and copper discoveries. The ex- 
cellent plates are comprehensively described. 

Garrard’s, 1721-1911, Crown Jewellers and Gold- 
smiths during Six Reigns and in Three Centuries ; 
with some Account of the Original Seat of their 
Business in the Haymarket and their New 
Home in Albemarle Street and Grafton Street, 
5/ net. 

Messrs. Garrard have issued an attractive 
little history of their long-established firm, 
enlivened by interesting digressions about old 
London, and adorned by plans and illustra- 
tions. More of the old business houses might 
well gather and print their records in the same 
handy shape. 

Journal of Roman Studies, Vol. I. Part I., 1911, 15/ 

The first number of this Journal has an 
array of fine scholars which promises well for 
the future of the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies. It should be as valuable to 
classical students as its Hellenic compeer. 
We are glad to see Prof. A. von Domaszewski 
and Dr. Salomon Reinach as contributors, 
besides English authorities like Dr. Warde 
Fowler. There are seven original articles, as 
well as some important reviews. The print and 
illustrations are worthy of the scheme, the 
plates at the end being admirable. 

Reid (John A.), Building Construction and Archi- 
tectural Drawing, 4/ net. 

Mr. Reid has obtained his knowledge of 
architecture from sound practical experience, 
and the diagrams he sends us are constructed 
not on the lines of academic formule, but 
from the point of view of erecting actual build- 
ings. A small pamphlet is included among 
the drawing sheets as an explanatory com- 
mentary. The author is an alumnus of the 
Glasgow School of Art. 


Seager (Richard B.), Explorations in the Island 
of Mochlos. 

The time is ripe, in the light of accumulated 
excavation, for a connected history of pre- 
Hellenic civilization, particularly that of the 
Minoan dynasty. Mr. Seager’s investigations 
in 1908 at Mochlos, off the coast of Crete, 
embodied in this volume, are a welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the subject, and another 
incentive for the penning of a fascinating book. 
His work makes no pretensions beyond cata- 
loguing his explorations. It is issued by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Sibree (Rev. James), Our English Cathedrals : 
their Architectural Beauties and Character- 
istics and their Historical Associations Popularly 
Described, 2 vols., 5/ net each. 

Two volumes which can only be cha- 
racterized as a collection of handbooks, each 
on a cathedral. To the vast bulk of such lite- 
rature already in existence they add little 
or nothing. The author apparently tries to 
steer between the Scylla of the book which 
goes into detailed elaboration about cathedrals, 
and the Charybdis of the guide-book, which 
epitomizes salient features. He has only 
ultimately succeeded in furnishing scraps of 

‘ information calculated to please those tra- 
vellers who scurry through places of anti- 
quarian and historical interest in the modern 
style. 

Stearns (Frank Preston), The Midsummer of 
Italian Art, 6/ net. 

This volume deals with the culminating 
achievement of the Italian Renaissance and 
the four great figureheads of the period— 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Correggio. There is an appendix on 
Morelli, Rubens, and the Aphrodite of Melos. 
Unfortunately, though the criticism shows 
perspicuity and spirit, the reproductions are 
mediocre. Nor is there a bibliography. 

Stein (M. Aurel), Ruins of Desert Cathay: Per- 
sonal Narrative of Explorations in Central 
Asia and Westernmost China, 2 vols. 

An intimate and absorbing record of Dr. 
Stein’s archeological and geographical ex- 

lorations while travelling in Central Asia 
or the Indian Government between 1906 and 
1908. The valleys of the Indo-Afghan border ; 
the snow-capp _— of the Hindukush ; 
the broad Oxus; Khotan and the great desert 
to the ancient wall of China; the Kun-lun 
range, south of Khotan, and the solitary 
plateaus of Tibet—of all these almost inacces- 
sible regions and the remains of their civiliza- 
tions, the author gives a fascinating picture. 
For the ancient historian his researches will 
be invaluable. Among other wr 9 he dis- 
covered the most western portion of the great 
wall of the Chinese Empire. 





Poetry and Drama. 


Anderson (C. G.), With Lute and Viol, 2/6 net. 

In Mr. Anderson’s first three poems we trace 
three potent fetishes, to which modern minor 
bards dedicate the fruits of their toil. There 
is the liquid, melting strain, melancholy and 
fugitive as a dying wind; the rampant, Cory- 
bantic ditty, whose rhythm marches to the 
waving of pennons and the beating of drums ; 
and, lastly, the catalogue of jewels of exotic 
unguents, such as “ ambergis,’”’ and musical 
instruments, such as the ‘ sackbut.’’ The 
vital sap has long been squeezed out of these 
harmonies, and they are as conventionalized 
as the barrel-organ tune. 

Bayley (Stanhope), Anima Fanciulla (The Maiden 
Soul), 1/ net. 

The smooth, invertebrate idylls before us, 
though free from bad taste, are none the less 
significant of the insidious plausibility of such 
productions. They exhale a faint, scented 
mist of subdued ecstasy, which by its very 
nature suffocates vitality, and even when 
compared with the vague atmospheric splendour 
of Maeterlinck’s art is as a chimera to the real 
thing. The volume is one of the Vigo Cabinet 
Series. 

Cocks (Lucy F.), Daffodils and Lyrics, 2/6 net. — 

We have turned page after page of this 
collection of verses in the hope of finding a poem 
—but without success. 

Currey (C.), Now and Then; or, a Present from 
the Past, 6d. 

A paper booklet of rhymed couplets, with 
illustrations, aiming at the facetious in pre- 
historic social life. The idea is not new, and is 
not well carried out. 

Furst (Herbert E. A.), Songs of Town and Country. 

There is more town than country in Mr. 
Furst’s poems. We respect him more for pure 
efflorescence of temperament than for its 
expression in metrical form. He possesses 
what may be designated the piebald spirit, 
scanning the world as men have made it 
through human, angelic, and demoniac eyes. 
These ingredients he blends with considerable 
success. His rhythm displays uncertainty, 
and he indulges in grotesque experiment. Mr. 
Furst follows onthe lines of the great pantheist 
Whitman and his disciple Edward Carpenter. 

Galsworthy (John), The Pigeon, a Fantasy in 
Three Acts, 1/6 net. p 

We dealt with the dramatized version of this 
play in last week’s Atheneum. There are no 
essential divergences between the acted and 
printed texts. 

Hudson (William Henry), Milton and his Poetry, 1/ 

Mr. Hudson has produced a readable account 
of Milton’s life, together with a selection from 
his poems. The little book will be useful to 
young students, but would have been even 
better if the author had refrained from bestow- 
ing injurious adjectives upon the Stuart kings. 
To call James I. “ that foolish and contemptible 
monarch’’ merely in passing distracts the 
reader’s attention from the matter in hand, and 
is needlessly offensive. 

James I. of England, New Poems, from a Hitherto 
Unpublished Manuscript (Add, 24195) in the 
British Museum, edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Allan F’. Westcott, 6/6 net. 

More than half of the fifty-seven poems and 
all the prose contained in the MS. referred to 
have not been hitherto published. They are 
here presented in their entirety, microscopically 
edited and annotated. But the book is too 
long for the value of James I.’s poetic pro- 
duction. Many of the pages in the introduction 
are irrelevant. The notes, though efficient, 
betray a similar lack of proportion. Such 
superabundant scholarship is a check rather 
than an incentive to stady. 

Mayne (Rutherford), The Drone, and Other Plays. 
For notice see p. 172. ¢ 
National Federation of Class Teachers, edited 

by W. B. Steer, 6d. net. 

A small anthology written by members of 
the National Federation of Class Teachers. It 
displays a deal of aspiration and some genuine 
fooling with it, but, unfortunately, the results 
are in no wise superior to the average achieve- 
ment of minor verse. 

Osmaston (F. P. B.), The Future of Poetry. 

Mr. Osmaston’s dissertation contains some 
clever, though not new reflections on the nature 
and functions of poetry. His thought is 
decidedly immature, nor can the fact be hidden 
by a suave juggling with great names, a bland 
assumption of authority, somewhat nebulous 
if closely examined, and preciosity of phrase. 
His thesis, ramifying through an intricate 
variety of argument, does not appear to us to 
lead to any perceptible goal. But with some 
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exceptions he is in the line of wise thinking. 
With less self-consciousness, he should write 
excellently. 

Shakespeare, Coriolanus, edited by Stuart P. 

Sherman. : 

The Tudor Edition. This neat little edition 
has comments by American scholars. Prof. 

Sherman’s work is sound, though we think 

his introduction rather stodgy in expression. 

The notes and glossary are to the point, but 

too brief, we think, here and there, to give 

sufficient aid. The adding of derivations would 
have fixed unfamiliar words in the memory. 
Winbolt (S. E.), Spenser and his Poetry, 1/ 

Mr. Winbolt’s study of Spenser’s life is better 
suited for senior than for junior classes, though 
the selections from ‘The Faery Queene’ 
might well be acceptable to very young readers. 
A little more elucidation of Spenser’s un- 
sympathetic—nct to say inhuman—attitude 
towards the natives of Ireland seems needed, if 
a true view of his character is to be given. 


Philosophy. 


Boutroux (Emile), William James, 3/6 

If all James’s admirers were as discreet as 
M. Boutroux, pragmatism would make more 
converts in England. The book is as clear and 
vigorous as its subject; and if, in our view, 
the author makes too light of certain diffi- 
culties, he discusses James’s character and 
thought without becoming uncritical, or lapsing 
into panegyric. The translation is adequate, 
and is by Archibald and Barbara Henderson. 

Colville (W. J.), Creative Thought: being Essays 
in the Art of Self-Unfoldment, 3/6 net. 

Mr. Colville covers a wide range of nebulous 
speculation. He venerates astrology; mental 
healing, the human aura, and polarity are his 
stock-in-trade; and he speaks of Longfellow 
as ‘‘ Columbia’s representative bard.” 

Cooke (Harold P.), Maurice the Philosopher, 
2/6 net. 

The dialogue is well suited for philosophy 
by its power of suggestion and incompatibility 
with dogmatism. But the example of Plato is 
dangerous. Mr. Cooke has caught his manner 
only in the form of his sentences, and for his 
literary grace he substitutes preciosity of 
phrase. The good, happiness, and love are 
his themes, treated with care, if without much 
originality. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller contributes 
an introduction. 

Kelly (M.), Hegel’s Charlatanism Exposed, 2/6 net. 

Major Kelly’s thesis is te justify Schopenhauer 
in calling Hegel a charlatan. He dislikes pro- 
fessors in general, as experts supporting estab- 
lished doctrines for material ends, and Prof. 
Isanoff of Cornell University in particular, as a 
supporter of Hegel. There is more vehemence 
than profundity in his thought, and he makes 
for us no serious impression on Hegel, while 
his abrupt style obscures the course of his argu- 
ment. 


History and Biography. 


Angell (James Burrill), Reminiscences, 5/ net. 
modest autobiography of a man whose 

importance has not radiated beyond the circle 
of his own activities. Prof. Angell served an 
yr pene em in civil engineering, and ful- 
filled ambassadorial functions in China and 
the Ottoman Empire. He was a member of the 
International Commission formed to adjust 
the fishery differences between the United 
States and Canada in 1887, and became Presi- 
dent of Vermont and later of Michigan Uni- 
versity. His career has been actuated by 
sanity and probity, but the more salient and 
shining qualities of autobiography are not his. 

Archer (Frank), An Actor's Notebooks: being 
some Memories, Friendships, Criticisms, and 
Experiences, 7/6 net: 

There is a great quantity of interesting mate- 
rial in this book, although much of it is at 
second hand. In the course of a long career 
Mr. Archer has come in contact with a multitude 
of leaders in the literary and dramatic worlds. 
and, in disposing of his accumulated stores of 
recollections, he generally manages to avoid 
drifting into that fragmentary anecdotage so 
frequently indulged in by autobiographers. 
We have found the references to Joseph Knight 
and P. B. Marston of special interest. 

Atlay (J. B.), The Life of the Right Rev. Ernest 
land Wilberforce, First Bishop of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and afterwards Bishop of Chichester, 
10/6 net. 
__ For notice see p. 154. 
Bickley (Francis), The Story of Marie Antoinette, 
2/6 net. 

The author writes a garrulous, florid narrative 

of the unhappy Queen of France, guillotined 





in the heyday of her beauty, and smothered in 
voluminous memoirs ever since. Our sat iety at 


from its predecessors, is not, we fear, alleviated 
by the author’s laboured efforts after piquancy. 
Resolved to outdo the pageantry of other writers, 
he heads his chapters ‘The Cloudy Dawn,’ 
‘The Sultry Noon,’ ‘The Angry Sunset,’ and 
* Night.’ 

Chancellor (E. Beresford), Annals of the Strand, 
7/6 net. 

A painstaking and pleasant, but somewhat 
verbose work. With such a subject, labour 
and love are not enough. The method adopted 
takes the district piecemeal—streets, churches, 
theatres, &c., and describes them historically. 
Readers are, in consequence, in every chapter 
carried from century to century, and not all 
the amusing anecdotes related can prevent their 
thinking of the Strand merely as the street 
that runs from Temple Bar to Charing Cross, 
instead of a pathway from the Middle Ages to 
our own times. 

Chesterton (Cecil), The Story of Nell Gwyn, 
2/6 net. 

Nell Gwyn’s memory has certainly not been 
allowed to languish in obscurity. In contra- 
distinction to the majority of other women 
of ill repute resuscitated by our latter-day 
chroniclers, she at least had charm, and was not 
disagreeably venal. Mr. Chesterton, of whom 
we had expected better things, does not disdain 
either to whitewash his characters or to throw 
them into a sensational perspective. 

Dickens as Editor: being Letters written by him 
to William Henry Wills, his Sub-Editor, 
selected and edited by R. C. Lehmann, 12/6 net. 

For notice see p. 151. 

Fletcher (C. R. L.), The Making of Western 
Europe: Vol. I. The Dark Ages, 300-1000 a.p., 
7/6 net. 

As a popular historian Mr. Fletcher has 
already gained a notoriety not altogether 
enviable. His political prejudices too often 
make his English history read like a party 
pamphlet. In the present work he is out of the 
reach of temptation, and the result is a clear 
and trustworthy narrative of a period scantily 
treated by English writers. 


Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-Ninth 
Year of the Reignof King Henry II., a.p. 1182- 
1183, now First Printed from the Original in 
the Custody of the Master of the Rolls under the 
Direction of the Council of the Pipe Roll Society. 

The present volume embodies the Pipe Roll 
for the twenty-ninth year of the reign of King 
Henry II., collated with the Chancellor’s 
Roll for the same year. It is printed in extenso, 
and there are some pages of introduction by 
Mr. J. H. Round, who exhibits his usual erudi- 
tion. 

History: a Quarterly Magazine for the Student 
and the Expert, No. 1, January, 1/ net. 

An interesting first issue, with its three main 
subjects skilfully diversified. Mr. Kingsford’s 
article on ‘ John Stow and London Life in the 
Reign of Elizabeth’ contains some discursive 
gossip illuminating to a student of Elizabethan 
manners. Prof. Hearnshaw’s ‘The Place of 
History in Education’ errs from excess of 
caution and respect to precedent and tradition. 
We fail to see why Prof. Muir should make so 
rigid a demarcation between history and geo- 
graphy in discussing the relations of the two. 


Hunt (Mary Leland), Thomas Dekker: a Study, 
5/6 net. 

This American monograph deals somewhat 
ponderously with one of the wittiest and most 
lovable of figures in Elizabethan literature. 
The wealth of annotation, allusion, and textual 
criticism tends to obscure the meaning of the 
man both to his contemporaries and to us. 
We are told everything about Dekker’s writings, 
except what, as a self-revelation, they actually 


were. 
Ketkar (Shridhar V.), An Essay on Hinduism, 
its Formation and Future: ‘illustrating the 
Laws of Social Evolution as reflected in the 
History of the Formation of Hindu Community. 
A concise study of the development of Hindu 
society, written with mature knowledge and 
intimacy. In no spirit of cavil we suggest 
that the author has failed to correlate and 
apportion to their limitations of space the 
theories and material he has accumulated. 
Religion, the caste system, the secularization 
of politics, tradition, and a system of philo- 
sophic evolution wind in and through each 
other like a tangled skein. The value and 
suggestiveness of the author’s remarks lose 
their edge and pertinency in this confusion. 
His speculations as to progress are extremely 
interesting, particularly his remarks as to the 
cosmopolitan and unifying trend of civilization. 


receiving another, differing in no essentials 





The work forms the second volume of the 
author's ‘ History of Caste in India.’ 


Moorhouse (E. Hallam), The Story of Lady 
Hamilton, 2/6 net. 

The author has already written one book on 
Lady Hamilton. We cannot see the necessity 
for this one, which is of the brief, popular order, 
with coloured reproductions of some famous 
pictures. 

Scotsman in Canada (The): Vol. I. Eastern 
Canada, including Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario. 
by Wilfred Campbell; and Vol. Il. Westerr 
Canada, including Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
Alberta, British Columbia, and Portions — oO 
old Rupert’s Land and the Indian Territories, 
by George Bryce. : 

. An able work dealing with the influence o! 
Scottish life and character in the principal 
cities of Canada. The immigration of th 
Scotch into the country played a large part in 
moulding its religious, educational, and politicsl 
conditions, and strongly affected the destinie 
of the national life. The book lays muci 
stress on the prominence of the Ulster Scots 
man. There are lists of the founders ant 
pioneers of the settlements. 

Slattery (Charles Lewis), Alexander Viets Gri 
wold Allen, 1841-1908, 7/6 net. vite 

The biography of a_ celebrated religiow 
teacher rather than theologian, who possessel 
as many secular as doctrinal attributes. Thouga 
he was hardly an “ intellectual,’ his humow, 
tolerance, magnetism, and forensic ability mad 
him an appropriate subject for a biography, 
but scarcely, we think, of such length au 
the one before us. It is adequately, if prosaic 
ally written, and apt to wander into barren anc 
irrelevant minutiz. 

Stevenson (R. L.), Records of a Family of Engi 
neers, 6/ : 

The contents of this volume, now published 
in the excellent and familiar buckram binding, 
will not be new to readers of the expensive 
editions of Stevenson. It begins with ‘The 
Surname of Stevenson,’ a paper modified by 
a few foot-notes to which no name is attached, 
but which are due, we believe, to Sir Sidney 
Colvin. The ancestors are distinguished for 
their work on lighthouses and a dry and severe 

iety, the papers which Stevenson worked on 
being often ‘‘ monuments of misdirected 
literary energy.” His delicate art made the 
most ‘of unpromising material. Pp. 100 
to 229 are occupied with the account by his 
grandfather of operations at the Bell Rock 
We wonder why the ‘ Bibliographical Note 
which in the Edinburgh Edition explains the 
genesis of the volume has not been used here. 

Trevelyan (Sir George Otto), George III. and 
Charles Fox, the Concluding Part of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, Vol. [., 7/6 net. : 

The book is a completion of the author's 
‘Early History of Charles James Fox,’ pub- 
lished thirty-one years ago, also a continuation 
of his ‘ History of the American Revolution. 
Sir George writes with leisurely care, and his 
books are well worth waiting for, being excel- 
lent in style and mature in judgment. 





Bibliography. 


Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXVI. Part L, 
25/6 annually. : 
An excellent record, which by this time has 
established its position. 
Duff (E. Gordon), The English Provincial Printers, 
Stationers, and Bookbinders to 1557, 4/ net. 
For notice see p. 169. 
Gray (George J.), Index to the Contents of the 
Cole Manuscripts in the British Museum, 15/ net. 
Made from the transcript of G. A. Matthew 
of Cambridge, who drew up a copy of this list. 
It should be very useful, as the MSS. supply 
valuable information upon the town, county, 
and University of Cambridge. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
has an extensive notice of Cole, who was an 
eager archeologist. 
Standard Books, Vol. III. 
Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record, Oct.- 
Dec., 1911. 


Education. 


Graves (F. P.), Great Educators of Three Cen- 
turies, 5/ net. 

Mr. Graves sketches in a clear and readable 
form the position of some great names’ in 
education, from Bacon to Herbert Spencer. We 
do not quarrel with his choice in treating 
most fully of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, 
but we think he makes too much of Milton’s 
influence without indicating the impractica- 
bility of his gigantic curriculum. A _ usef 
list of books is appended to each chapter. 
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Kerschensteiner (Dr. Georg), Education for 


Citizenship, translated by A. J. Pressland. 

This is the first English translation of the 
author’s essay ‘Staatsbiirgerliche Erziehung 
der Deutschen Jugend,’ and was made at his 
request, and has been supervised by him with 
the translator. 


University Correspondence College Calendar, 


1911-12. 

Includes tables, regulations, and examination 
papers and their solutions. It is headed by the 
Principal’s report. 


Watson (Foster), Religious Refugees and English 


Education. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London. This reprint 
does not go beyond the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. Though without preten- 
sions beyond the co-ordination of notes and 
materials, it is authoritative, and the docu- 
mentary evidence has been _ scrupulously 
collated. The author estimates that the 
Huguenot influence upon English education 
penetrated more deeply than is usually sur- 
mised. 


Williams (A. M.), Johann Friedrich Herbart: a 


Study in Pedagogics, 1/ net. 

A short summary of Herbart’s philosophy 
and its relation to his views on the theory 
and practice of education. It has been thought 
good to issue this volume because his ‘ General 
Pedagogy,’ allowed to remain on shelves for 
upward of fifty years in undeserved neglect, 
has since the propaganda of Dr. Rein in 1885 
come into its kingdom. As a summary of his 
psychology, metaphysics, and pedagogy this 
little volume serves its purpose adequately. 


Geography and Travel. 


Allen (Percy), Burgundy, the Splendid Duchy : 


Studies and Sketches in South Burgundy, 
12/6 net. 

An attractive collection of legend, history, 
and description which has none of the dullness 
of the guide-book. Burgundy is a land as 
sturdy and genial in its people, its architecture, 
and its natural features as its wines. It has 
something of the Falstaff temperament, and the 
author has penetrated its ‘‘ mental hinterland ”’ 
with fine sympathy. There are a number of 
excellent drawings and illustrations. 


Aspinall (Algernon E.), The British West Indies : 


their History, Resources, and Progress, 7/6 net. 

Contains a mass and variety of information 
concerning the history, topography, immigra- 
tion, industries, administration, institutions, 
flora and fauna of the country, the whole 
strung somewhat loosely together into a con- 
secutive narrative. In many places it is little 
else than a report. As a compendious manual 
upon the West Indies it has its utility. It 
forms part of the All Red Series. 


Cambridge County Geographies: Buckingham- 


shire, by A. Morley Davies; Midlothian, by 
Alex. McCallum; and Northamptonshire, by 
M. W. Brown, 1/6 each. 

These three volumes are on parallel lines in 
contents and arrangement. They are not 
mere guides to the respective counties, but 
carefully compiled descriptions of the districts, 
their geology, geography, history, and in- 
habitants. The numerous illustrations from 
photographs are an interesting feature of the 
series, and the diagrams afford statistical 
information in simple form. 


Chubb (T.), A Descriptive Catalogue of the 


Printed Maps of Wiltshire from 1576 to the 


.Publication of the 25-inch Ordnance Survey, 


1885. 

' Reprinted from The Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Magazine. The author 
belongs to the Map Room of the British Museum, 
and presents in this reprint a remarkably 
complete survey of the subject, with a Tabular 
Index which affords all necessary details for 
topographers. 


Haywood (Capt. A. H. W.), Through Timbuctu 


and Across the Great Sahara, 16/ net. 

The author’s journey took him from Free- 
town, the coast capital of Sierra Leone, through 
the Western Soudan, to Timbuctu, which is 
within the Sahara belt, and thence across the 
‘“Great Desert’’ to Algiers. He has a ready, 
descriptive pen, and without probing deeply 
into the phenomena of race, custom, antiquities, 
fauna and flora, natural features, and the 
like, writes an agreeable account of his adven- 
tures and observations. Crossing the Sahara, he 
suffered considerable hardship, but accom- 
plished the whole of his prodigious journey 
in just over six months. We are glad to see 
that he denounces the mania for slaughtering 
animals which is depopulating Africa of many 
of its most beautiful specimens of game. There 
are copious illustrations and a good route map, 





James (George Wharton), The Wonders of the 
Colorado Desert (Southern California): its 
Rivers and its Mountains, its Canyons and its 
Springs, its Life and its History, Pictured and 
Described, 10/6 net. 

This description of the great solitude which 
stretches from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean and southward into the Mexican border- 
land is a picturesque and instructive narrative. 
We note a tendency to over-coloured rhetoric, 
which proceeds, we imagine, from excess rather 
than dearth of emotion. Mr. James speaks 
with considerable scientific knowledge, and 
his book is a record of twenty-five years’ 
wanderings. It is profusely illustrated, and 
contains four good maps. 

Longford (Joseph H.), Japan of the Japanese, 6/ 

The story is told with pleasant discursiveness 
and in a sympathetic spirit. But it is not 
distinguished either in introspectiveness or 
charm, and rapidly skims the surface of 
the history, social and industrial conditions, the 
administration, monarchy, literature, and the 
position of women. There are thirty mediocre 
illustrations. 

Stock (E. Elliot), The Land of the Lords Marchers : 
being a Record of Six Vagabond Days among 
the Peaks and Rivers of the West Country, 5/ net. 

An historical and topographical record of a 
six days’ jaunt among the vales, woods, rivers, 
and castles of Monmouth, Brecknock, and 
Hereford. The author succeeded in packing 
a wonderful mass and variety of information 
into a week’s compass. An undue condensa- 
tion of fact, and some plausibility, are inevitab‘e 
in the circumstances ; indeed, the descriptive 
portions are preferable to the historical. The 
author has managed his material and story 
well in view of the limitations of his experience. 
We do not find his occasional mannerism of 
jauntiness very attractive. There are some 
pen-and-ink sketches. The volume is part of 
the Lesser Known Britain Series. 

Walker (Eldred G. F.), Canadian Trails: Hither 
and Thither in the Great Dominion, 1/ net. 

A personal chronicle containing the results of 
miscellaneous observation in a tour through 
the Dominion of Canada. The narrative is 
disconnected, and discusses but few topics 
likely to excite interest beyond the circle of 
the author’s friends. There are innumerable 
memoirs of a similar type and scope. 

Windt (Harry de), From Paris to New York by 
Land, 1/ net. 


Anthropology. 
Smurthwaite (Thomas E.), Practical Anthro- 
pology, 2/6 net. 

This brochure is a disquisition on national 
heterogeneity in ethnic composition. It deals 
especially with the English nation, adopting as 
the basis of its contention the survival of tribal 
names in place-names, their reappearance from 
Roman times as Anglo-Saxon patronymics, 
the prevalence of numerous dialects, and the 
like. The author is concerned rather to re- 
iterate a familiar conclusion than to show the 
differentiation of characteristics. The division 
of prehistoric populations into six distinct 
racial types with a continuity of the same up to 
modern times has been pointed out before, but 

‘ hardly so succinctly and prominently as by 
the present author. 


Philology. 


Fausset (C. R.), Specimens of German Prose and 
Poetry, 1/ 
A selection of passages in prose and verse, 
in the transcription of the International 
Phonetic Association and in ordinary type. 


Sociology. 

Groat (George Gorham), Attitude of American 
Courts in Labor Cases: a Study in Social 
Legislation, $2.50. 

One of the Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. This, one 
of the many valuable reports issued by Ame- 
rican colleges and Universities, should be of 
great interest to students of sociology, as well 
as to students of law. After tracing the often 
conflicting decisions of the courts on the subjects 
of strikes and of boycotts, Dr. Groat sums up 
thus: ‘“‘ The situation then resolves itself into 
one where each of two parties claims the same 
right, and each is seeking to exercise that 
right when its exercise will prevent the other 
party from the same privilege.’’ Some judges 
have eyes only for the right of the employer, 
some only for that of the employed, while 
others enforce some sort of compromise. ‘‘ Any 
one of these courses may result in an injustice. 
The court may recognize this and... .endeavour 
to....find some superior right that will change 





in some way the nature of the contention.... 
However great the difficulty of this procedure, 
it is certain that along this line alone will real 
progress be made.’ Very interesting also are 
the discussions and decisions upon the vexed 
question whether the labour of women should 
be subject to other regulations than that of 
men. 


Political Economy. 


Brunker (E. G.), Notes on the Fiscal Controversy, 


6d. 

The able Statistical Secretary to the Free 
Trade Union has handled his subject deftly. 
He deals with the question from the economic, 
historical, and controversial standpoint, deliver- 
ing his own case from manifold aspects, and 
setting out to refute the alternative theory of 
Tariff Reform. The book is issued by the 
Free Trade Union. 


Lowenthal (Esther), The Ricardian Socialists, 


75 cents. 

Another of the Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University. Of 
the four pioneers of Socialism—Thompson, 
Gray, Hodgskin, and Bray—included in this 
short study, it is safe to assert that not one 
Socialist out of a thousand living has heard 
the names of more thantwo. Their interest lies 
almost entirely in the indebtedness to them of 
Marx, and, in the case of Thompson, in his 
views on the position of women—views which 
receive scarcely more than a passing reference 
from the author. 


Books for Schools and Students. 


Adair (H. N.), French Composition, 1/6 


The compiler of this useful little volume has 
brought together some two hundred pieces 
set for French composition during the past 
ten years in Civil Service Examination papers. 
They are accordingly of a difficulty that will 
try the powers of the highest classes in our 
schools. The notes in the Appendix are 
decidedly brief, as the author wishes the 
student to rely on himself. 


Baker (W. M.) and Bourne (A. A.), A New Geo- 


metry, Books I.-III., 1/6 

The authors have produced a more con- 
densed Geometry than their previous ¢well- 
known book, though the same general lines 
have been followed. The recommendation of 
the Board of Education ‘* that propositions on 
congruent triangles should be grouped” has 
been adopted successfully, and this grouping 
of closely connected theorems has been effected 
in other cases. Due attention is given to 
ractical work, but the authors think that of 
ate years much valuable time has been lost 
in such exercises. 


Berry (A. J.), The Association of History and 


Geography, 1/6 

The author has achieved considerable success 
in presenting his views on the connexion 
between the two kindred subjects. He himself 
describes his book as “an aspect of Nature- 
Study on the largest scale, an attempt to 
present man in his proper environment.’ 
His treatment of his subject is worthy of the 
attention of all interested in these two branches 
of knowledge. The last forty pages deal with 
London. 


Flecker (J. E.), The Scholar’s Italian Book: an 


to the Study of the Latin Origins 









ce text-book, which should 
the labour of those desirous 
lements of the Italian lan- 
~ n grammar is well classified, 
holggy/is satisfactorily selected. 
.), A College Text-Book of 


\ 


a first-year college course. 
imperative demand for another 
text-book upon a subject already well treated 
in this respect. But the methods of exposition 
adopted introduce certain innovating elements 
worthy of remark. The author is in favour of 
superseding mathematical symbols and formule 
by. presenting conceptions of phenomena through 
the physical rather than the algebraic medium. 
To a certain extent, calculations in figures are 
inevitable in the higher branches of the science, 
but for a text-book the pictorial method is 
certainly the more interesting. 


Moore (J. M.) and Donaldson (J.), An Inter- 


mediate French Course, Part II., 1/6 

The main points of French accidaence™ and 
syntax are made in this book the basis of suc- 
ceeding exercises in translation and retransla- 
tion, while the use of the phonetic script is 
urged upon the student from the beginning 
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Peel ( 


Rules are clearly stated, and the sentences in 
illustration are well chosen. Appendix I. 
gives a list of grammatical terms, and Ap- 
endix II. some useful hints in letter-writing. 
he French-English and English-French voca- 
bularies complete a serviceable class-book. 


Morgan (R. B.) and Kitchener (E. E.), Readings 


in English History from Original Sources, 
Book IV. (1688-1837), 2/6 

As a companion to the ordinary class-book 
on history, this volume will prove useful, for the 
extracts have been selected with the express 
purpose of creating an interest in the social 
conditions of the period. 


Neave (G. B.) and Agnew (J. Watson), An Intro- 


duction to Practical Chemistry, 2/ 

Though nothing new is to be found in the 
book before us, its form and expression are good. 
Diagrams are both numerous and clear, while 
the type used is large. 

Robert), An Elementary Text-Book of 
Coal Mining: a Class-Book for Elementary 
Students preparing for the Board of Education 
Examination in “ Principles of Mining” and 
for Colliery Managers’ Examinations, 3/ 

The sixteenth edition of a text-book securely 
established in favour. It was first published in 
1893, and underwent no radical alterations 
until 1901, when the Syllabus of Principles of 
Mining was amplified by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The greater utility of electricity in 
mining operations also added to its scope. The 
principal features of the present edition are 
an additional chapter on ‘ Coal-Cutting by 
Machinery,’ several fresh illustrations, and 
various revisions. 


Philips’ Comparative Series of Wall Atlases of 


the Continents, Explanatory Handbook: Set I. 
Europe, 6d. net. 
A notice of these wall atlases of Europe 
appeared in The Atheneum of January 20th. 
heir utility is decidedly increased by this 
handbook, which should serve as the basis of 
an extremely instructive course of lessons. 


Rhodes (J. E. W.), Micropetrology for Beginners : 


an Introduction to the Use of the Microscope 
in the Examination of Thin Sections of Igneous 
Rocks, with a Preface by C. H. Sidebotham, 
2/6 net. 

Intended to supplement the well-known 
text-books of Hatch and Harker, and serve 
as a reference manual for practical work in 
the laboratory. It contains, in addition to the 
orthodox petrological study, chapters on the 
preparation of material, the choice of the 
microscope, and the optical properties of 
minerals. 


Rodger (James), An Introduction to the Use of 


Common Logarithms, 1 

A serviceable guide to the use of logarithms 
for such students as do not require the mathe- 
matical groundwork necessary for the thorough 
mastery of the theory of the subject. The 
rules are concisely expressed, and, being printed 
in black type, readily catch the eye. There are 
ten sets of exercises with answers. 


Tarr (Ralph S.) and McMurry (Frank M.), World 


Geography, One-Volume Edition, 5/6 net. 

It is not easy to understand for what class 
of pupils this substantial American work is 
intended. The five hundred pages of text, 
interspersed with commercial statistics, suggest 
that the authors had in view the needs of 
scholars who had passed the elementary stage, 
but this supposition is contradicted by the 
seven hundred illustrations—which range from 
maps of an unusually high standard down to 
photographs of kings and wild animals—and 
the obvious anxiety of the authors to state 
facts in the simplest language. It is certain 
that some excellent little primers could be 
extracted by the judicious use of scissors and 
paste from this elaborate work, which, as it 
stands, will be appreciated more as an atlas 
and album than as a text-book. 


bee peal (Ernest), Morceaux Choisis, XI Xe. Siécle, 


A collection intended for the use of classes 
above matriculation standard, and an attempted 
compromise between a series:of disconnected 
fragments and a single text. A third course, 
which commends itself as likely to leave a less 
transient mental impression than either, is 
the study of the several works of one author— 
extracts linked by biographical and analytical 
commentary. Mr. Weekley’s notes are not 
altogether satisfactory. Students of post- 
matriculation standard should not need to be 
informed that Beatrice was a lady immortalized 
by Dante nor to have “‘ La Terreur”’ explained. 


Ww hiddington (Mrs. A. A.), A Play-Book of History. 


_artless device for stamping landmarks 
of British history on the minds of very young 
— Includes plain and coloured illustra- 

ns. 





Science. 


British Bird-Book, Section VII., 10/6 net. 


The seventh section of an exhaustive ex- 
position of bird-life in Great Britain. It 
contains articles by ornithological authorities, 
whose scientific analyses are frequently not 
incompatible with literary charm. The plates 
and photographs are instructive. 


Bryce (Alexander), Modern Theories of Diet and 


their Bearings upon Practical Dietetics, 7/6 net. 

This book is intended for the use of both 
laymen and doctors. The author describes and 
criticizes all the theories of diet which have 
any following of importance, and concludes 
with the statement that, for the average man 
in good health, moderation in diet is more bene- 
ye zone the adoption of any particular system 
of diet. 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature : 


Earthworms and their Allies, by Frank E. 
Beddard; The Migration of Birds, by T. A. 
Coward; The Modern Locomotive, by C. 
Edgar Allen; The Natural History of Clay, 
by Alfred B. Searle ; and Prehistoric Man, by 
W. L. H. Duckworth, 1/ net each. 

The five new volumes comprised in this 
issue maintain the high standard set by their 
predecessors, and bring the total number 
published to date up to thirty-two. The 
volumes on ‘ Migration of Birds’ and ‘ Earth- 
worms ’ each contain new material based upon 
the observations of the authors. Mr. Allen’s 
book—the third in the series on Locomotion 
—is exceptionally well-illustrated, and, while 
mainly devoted to the actual working of the 
locomotive, contains an exciting chapter on 
‘Performance and Speeds.’ In the ‘ Natural 
History of Clay’ Mr. Searle has a subject 
with many aspects, but makes them all inter- 
esting. Finals ; in Dr. Duckworth’s book 
we have a careful study of the relics of our 
ancestors, giving up-to-date results of the 
work of the leading investigators. 


Draper (Charles H.), Heat and the Principles of 


Thermodynamics, 5/ net. 

A revised issue in the light of the more ex- 
tensive range of electrical appliances, more 
thorough methods of testing temperatures, and 
the perfection of other means of thermodynamic 
investigation achieved in eighteen years. 
Though the plan of the work is materially un- 
altered, it is far more suited to the needs of 
a@ new generation than the old one. ‘The first 
part deals with the principal experimental 
phenomena resulting from the application of 
heat to matter; the second with heat as an 
energizing force. There are numerous diagrams. 


Fabre (J. H.), Social Life in the Insect World, 


translated by Bernard Miall, 10/6 net. 

An excellent translation of one of the most 
captivating books of our generation. M.{Fabre’s 
delineation is so divorced from mere scientific 
jottings, so instinct with human insight, that 
pigmy mankind might be the insect world whose 
social customs and peculiarities he so inimitably 
nee The style is delightfully crisp and 
clear. 


Knott (John), The Presentation of the Medical 


Sciences in the New Edition of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica, 1/ 
From The St. Pau! Medical Journal 


One and All Gardening, 1912, 2d. 


The seventeenth issue of this much-adver- 
tised Annual. Its appeal is obviously popular. 


Reinhardt (Charles), Diet and the Maximum Dura- 


tion of Life, 1/ net 

The aim and scope of this book are sufficiently 
indicated by its title. It suggests various forms 
of nutrition for the healthy prolongation of 
human life. The author is a convinced advocate 
of the sour-milk theory. His book is sensible, 
and cannot be convicted of faddism. 


Reinhardt (Charles), Science and the Soul, or 


the Faith that Heals, showing the Relationship 
between Faith, Medicine, and the Mind, 2/ net. 

For practical purposes, a reissue in a cheaper 
edition of Dr. Reinhardt’s ‘ Faith, Medicine, 
and the Mind.’ It is more or less an auto- 
a description of experiments con- 
duc in the sphere of post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion. It is a curious amalgam of somewhat 
crude occultism and psychic discovery that 
may be of permanent benefit to the human race. 
= of the book does not enlist our sym- 
pat 


jes. 
Robson (Herbert), The A B C of Domestic 


Electricity, 1/ 
A handy manual describing the .-Y” of 
electricity to domestic purposes, the various 


—, and the most economic and effective. 
ere are but few technicalities to worry the 
normal householder. 





Stopes (Marie C.), On the True Nature of the 
a egeaamaa Plant Ophioglossum granulatum, 
eer. 

Designed to prove that the Cretaceous im- 
pressions known as Ophioglossum granulatum 
are wrongly attributed to this genus, and to 
formulate a method of differentiation in this 
scientific sphere. Dr. Stopes has already 
made a secure reputation in fossil botany. 
A sepeies from The Annals of Botany, October, 
1911. 


United States National Museum: 1869, Descrip- 
tions of New Species of Wasps in the Collections 
of the Museum, by S. A. Rohwer; 1874, 
Description of a New Salamander from Iowa, 
by A. G. Ruthven; 1875, A Review of the 
Sparide and Related Families of Perch-like 
Fishes found in the Waters of Japan, by D. 8S. 
Jordan and W. F. Thompson; and_ 1879, 
Preservation of Osseous and Horny Tissues, 
by F. L. J. Boettcher. 

If these scientific studies will attract only 
a limited public, they nevertheless embody the 
first-fruits of original research and discovery. 
Moreover, they are interesting in themselves, 
and should be of permanent value for future 
investigation. 

Fiction. 


Benson (Robert Hugh), The Coward. 

The nominal matter of ‘The Coward’ is 
the conflict in his own mind and in his outer 
life of a young man with his own weakness ; 
but the real matter, of which the author 
appears unconscious, is the appalling emptiness 
and uselessness, the blindness to realities and 
devotion to trifling pleasures, of a typical 
English county family. To any person of 
imagination the life which the Medds of Med- 
hurst spent would be suffocating. But neither 
Father Benson nor the characters of his story 
seem to surmise that they were not only 
cumberers of the earth, but also exceedingly dull 
cumberers. 


Bryce (James), The Story of a Ploughboy, 6/ 

Contains a striking picture of the life of a 
ploughboy. The author has thought much, 
and expresses himself at length and with great 
outspokenness on the present social system, 
especially in reference to the land question. 

Daudet (Alphonse), Sidonie’s Revenge, 1/6 net. 

Translated by Henry Blanchamp for the 
Lotus Library. ‘Froment Jeune et Risler 
Ainé,’ or, as the translator somewhat crudely 
renames it, ‘Sidonie’s Revenge, is exquisite, 
yet by reason of its truth and its sympathy 
remains to-day the most popular of Daudet’s 
studies of bourgeois life. The translation is 
accurate and effective. 

Davis (R. H.), The Man Who could not Lose, 6/ 

To some readers Mr. Harding Davis is 
primarily the creator of Van Bibber. The short 
stories that dealt with the various adventures 
of that composed young American were things 
of pure delight—and of more depth than care- 
less readers recognized. The later stories in 
this new volume are of a very different and a 
far inferior brand. Of course they are skil- 
fully made. Mr. Davis is an accomplished 
craftsman, but only in one of the five— The 
Nature Faker ’—is there any spark of the old 
excellence. These are the stories of commerce; 
they are not individual, not observed, not felt, 
and therefore to lovers of the better, earlier 
work very disappointing. 

Dawe (Carlton), Eternal Glory, 6/ 

A somewhat cumbrous attempt at the 
facetious. The author confuses the ridiculous 
with the humorous, making his characters so 
absurd as to rob them of reality. 

Dodge (Janet), Tony Unregenerate, 6/ 

Tony gives her love to a musician who 
worships art, and incidentally is a despicable 
cad. She knows his wife is living, but they 
live together happily until he tires of her. The 
author leaves us in some doubt as to whether 
the patient lover in the background really 
attained his desire; if he did, we find it difficult 
to believe that the result was happiness. Miss 
Dodge adds nothing very new to the three- 
cornered problem, although her story is read- 
able enough. 


Drummond (Hamilton), The Three Envelopes. 

Mr. Drummond’s exciting novel has an 
opening that is almost Stevensonian, and that 
leads up to very strange adventures, better 
imagined than the supernatural generally is in 
fiction. Not. until he has laid the volume 
down has the reader time to remark a certain 
want of cohesion and a considerable fringe of 
loose ends. 
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Freeman (R. Austin), The Singing Bone, 2/ net. 

Another Holmes, another Watson, and another 
band of dense professionals appear in these pages. 
A variation in the mechanism of the tales is said 
to be introduced, in that the reader witnesses the 
crime and knows everything, while the detective 
knows nothing. Inanimate trivialities, like the 
bone in the German folk-song, are made to sing 
the doom of the criminal, as they ever have done 
and, we fear, ever will do. 

Gilman (Bradley), The Sultan’s Rival. 

Describes the adventures of two English 
lads in Morocco. There is plenty of incident of 
the sort boys appreciate. A wonderful parrot 
plays an important part in the story. Some 
of the illustrations are only gaudy. 

Harris-Burland (J. B.), Lord of Irongray. 

When the wandering, thriftless heir to Iron- 
gray resolves to settle down to the life of a good 
and useful citizen, his troubles begin. His 
past life on the island of Mokara, which he 
fondly imagines buried, confronts him at every 
turn;* but at last the timely intervention 
of a shark, which swallows his half-caste elder 
son, relieves him and saves the inheritance 
for the son of his reformed days. The attitude 
taken up by the Bishop of Polynesia is perhaps 
open to criticism, though ‘he, like the other 
characters in the book, has no personality. 

Hookham (Paul), A Romance of the Impossible 
(from the French of Théophile Gautier), 2/6 net. 

A liberal paraphrase, largely of ‘Mlle. de 
Maupin.’ The quality of the selections con- 
vincingly illustrates the fancifulness of Gautier’s 
idealism, the profundity of his melancholy 
and restless dissatisfaction. Mr. Hookham 
writes a mosaic of delicate phraseology. It is 
artificially fastidious, but its nicely shaded 
graduations are peculiarly amenable to the 
interpretation of such an artist of language 
as Gautier. Its honeyed cadences, however, 
tend to the monotonous. There is a just 
and imaginative introduction. 

Lamport (Richard Fifield), Veeni the Master, 
“the Story of a Dream,” 6/ 

Veeni is a diabolical personage who, in view 
of the imminent destruction of the earth by a 
comet, arranges the transfer of a number of 
human souls to another world. But the loves 
and wars of Zan are so woefully terrene that 
the author might well have spared himself 
the trouble of making the translation. There 
is an excess of sword-flashes, persons who lie 
stiff in death, &c. 

Be Sage (A. B.), In the West Wind, 6/ 

This is a singularly incoherent narrative of 
the sayings and doings of some rather uninter- 
esting people in a remote Cornish village, 
and we doubt if the reader who possesses 
sufficient patience to wade through pages of 
colloquial dialect will feel duly rewarded at 
the conclusion of his labours. The descriptions 
of country lifeand Nature in her varying moods 
show some artistic feeling and a certain felicity 
of expression. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), The Chink in the Armour, 


** But there is one chink in the chain armour 
of civilized communities. Society is conducted 
on the assumption that murder will not be 
committed.’” With this promise of a thrilling 
story the author takes us to a fashionable 
gambling place not far from Paris, where we 
find a pretty English widow, her friend, a 
Polish lady with a passion for play, a French 
count with the same failing, and a double 
allowance of villains. A suggestion of the 
supernatural serves to heighten the interest, 
and the story goes with a swing to a well- 
managed dénouement. 

Marchmont (Arthur W.), The Ruby Heart of 
Kishgar, 6/ 

This tale hangs upon the fortunes of a 
wonderful jewel, stolen originally from a temple 
in Asia. The usual association of devotees 
is formed, bound to recover it on pain of death. 
The exciting events of their search, together 
with the machinations of a Russian count and 
a strong love-interest, should satisfy the lover 
of sensational fiction. 

Orcezy (Baroness), Fire in Stubble, 6/ 

The 400 odd pages teem with adventure, 
conspiracy, and love-making. The scene is 
laid on both sides of the Channel in the time 
of Charles II., and the story swings along gaily, 
even if some of the incidents are a little far- 
fetched. 

Stone (Christopher), The Shoe of a Horse, 6/ 

Scarcely a week passes without a romance 
in the Ruritanian key. At rare intervals the 
old theme is harmonized in a superior manner, 
as on this occasion. Within clearly defined 
limits the author successfully blends the flavour 
of a military campaign, eliminating all that is 
* not for folk to read about in their comfortable 





armchairs,’ with a dash of love-making. It 
is all charming—easily read and as easily 
forgotten. 

Taubman-Goldie (V.), Marjorie Stevens, 6/ 

An autobiographical account of a _ love 
incident by a particularly self-centred young 
man. We fear that those who are able to 
appreciate the self-revelation do not need such 
help, and those who do need it will not under- 
stand the book. 

True Tilda, by ‘ Q.,”’ 7d. net. 
For notice see Athen. Sept. 25, 1909, p. 357. 
Villiers-Stuart (Gerald), The White Shrine, 6/ 

The author has selected a sordid theme, 
and we do not think his handling of it altogether 
justifies his work. We do not find the boldness 
of characterization, and delicacy and restraint 
in treatment, needed for such a subject, while 
the theatrical atmosphere and a somewhat 
cynical style make an unpleasant effect on us. 

Watson (Helen H.), The Open Valley, 6/ 

The plot of this story is interesting, and a 
little more thought expendedion it would have 
made a first-rate novel. The head of a firm, 
beginning life as a mill hand, has gained his 

osition by hard work and _ perseverance, 
ollowing on the patenting, as his own, of an 
invention shown to him by a drunken ne’er-do- 
well comrade just before his death. The story 
shows how his prosperity failed and Nemesis 
overtook him. We cannot regard the plan of 
restitution as satisfactory, but in spite of some 
unconvincing features the story is worth 
reading. 
Wrench (Mrs. Stanley), Ruth of the Rowldrich, 6/ 

The author has written better work than this. 
The dialogue, especially in the first half of the 
story, is weak, and the characters have for us 
no strong interest until the latter part of the 
book is reached. 

Juvenile Books. 
Barnard (H. Clive), How Other People Live, 1/6 

A book for young people of a catholic range, 
for it appears to include all races and all 
countries in 64 pages of large type. The author 
tells his story lucidly and simply, but, we think, 
might have attempted a less ambitious task, 
and one more easily assimilated. The charm 
of the book lies in its dramatic coloured illus- 
trations. 

Livens (Herbert Mann), Earth and her Children, 
5/ net. 

Reprinted from the contents of Young 
Days. It is an exceptional specimen of that 
type of literature designed to convey the lessons 
of elementary botany and to instil the love 
of natural forces at the same time by means 
of dramatizing and personifying the subject- 
matter. It is full of verve and original ima- 
gination, but we do not find it so good as 
* Bevis,’ the prototype and the culminating 
achievement of works of this nature. 

MacDonald (George), At the Back of the North 
Wind, 1/ 

In Blackie’s School and Home Library. 
A reprint in portable form of George Mac- 
Donald’s visionary and fanciful story. Its 
imaginative qualities fully warrant a reissue. 

General Literature. 
Bates (E. Katharine), The Coping Stone, 3/6 
Beard (Charles A.) and Shultz (Birl E.), Docu- 
ments on the State-Wide Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall, 8/6 net. 

This volume is rather a defence, by implica- 
tion and by the precedent of actual adoption, 
of the legislative system of initiative and 
referendum, than propagandist advocacy. It is 
in the nature of acompilation of the machinery 
of constitutional provisions in force or pend- 
ing experiment in a large number of the 
States of the Union. It contains, in addition, 
much documentary material, official statistics, 
and many instructive adjudications revolving 
round the municipal referendum. Without 
dogmatizing, the authors contend that repre- 
sentative government is being displaced by this 
more immediate form of legislation. Wedoubt 
whether their insistence on the permanency of 
the new method can be _ substantiated, until 
it has been tested more adequately by the pro- 
cess of time. They deal comprehensively with 
the safeguard of recall, and altogether give 
us a useful book. 

Bruce (Sir Charles), The True Temper of Empire, 
with Corollary Essays, 5/ net. 

The author regards these essays as a vindica- 
tion of the principle underlying the Proclama- 
tion of the King-Emperor when he transferred 
the seat of government from Calcutta to Delhi. 
This he looks upon as a recognition that the 
supreme function of Imperial statesmanship 
is to convert the spirit of nationality, with its 
pride of national traditions, from a separating 
to a connecting force. 





Carr (A. S. Comyns), Garnett (W. H. Stuart), 
and Taylor (J. H.), National Insurance, 6/ net. 
This stout volume, for which Mr. Lloyd 
George has written a brief Preface, cannot be 
better described than in the words of the 
introductory note by the authors: ‘‘ We have 
attempted to describe, simply and broadly, 
the machinery of the Act, and to bring together 
in a connected form matters which can be 
gathered only from a careful comparison of the 
various sections. Many grave legal questions 
will arise as to the interpretation of the measure, 
and we have attempted, in annotating the 
sections, to call attention to these problems, 
and to assist in their solution.”’ This difficult 
work the authors seem to have carried out with 
great care and patience. We are so not to 
find any indication that the Act will ensure: 
the keeping of separate accounts for the funds 
contributed by men and women respectively. 
It is of the highest importance that accounts 
shall be so kept as to show the amounts spent 
upon each set of contributors. 

inggoentieent Theosophical Chronicle, Vol. VIII. 
sNO. . 

Emanates from California, but suggests 
rather the nicely got-up specimen book of a 
London typographer than an organ of followers 
of Madame Blavatsky. Snippets from the 
daily press, and trite reproductions of the 
Acropolis and the Sphinx, have little to do 
with internationalism, and still less with the 
truths for which Theosophy stands. 

Jones (Chester Lloyd),Readings on Parties and 
Elections in the United States, 7/ net. 

This is a series of papers, derived from various 
published sources, upon various subjects of 
political interest and importance to American 
readers, and of some interest to English readers 
who desire to understand American affairs. 
The fact that both the permanent and the 
paper cover of the volume bear only the in- 
complete title ‘ Readings on Parties and 
Elections ’ must be noted, as it may mislead 
some readers. 

Man-at-Arms (The), the Magazine of the Royal 
Naval and Military Tournament, No. 1, 
January, 1/ net. 

Moncrieff (A. R. Hope), Classic Myth and Legend, 
7/6 net. 

Classical mythology has indeed furnished 
many themes and allusions to modern authors, 
and this popular work is but another addition 
to an already overcrowded literature. It is 
a useful compilation that may save an excursion 
to a reference library. The legends are retold 
with the rhetorical excrescences common to 
modern fiction. 

Sidney (Sir Philip), The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia, edited by Albert Feuillerat, 4/6 net. 

When completed, this edition will be the first 
to contain Sidney’s entire output in prose and 
verse. Prof. Feuillerat has adopted as his 
text the 1590 edition, which was the unfinished 
manuscript published in a quarto volume in 
1590. He intends to devote another volume 
to the 1593 edition, which is the text of the 
original quarto slightly modified. The spelling 
and punctuation are according to the 1590 
quarto, and there is a long list of the variant 
readings of the fourteen editions published 
between 1593 and 1674, set out with all the 
care we expected of the distinguished editor. 
The print is good, but the book is somewhat 
bulky. 

Pamphlets. 


Eccles (Caroline A.), Of the Emancipation of 
Women, 3d. net. 

An able and modest thesis, predicting the 
moral and spiritual ‘‘ exfoliation ’’ of woman, 
as Whitman calls it, into equality with man as 
a development of her representation in the 
government of the State. It incidentally 
urges those who are devoted to the cause to 
eschew militant methods and set their faces 
against the cult of sex antagonisms 

Fedden (Marguerite), How to do the Weekly 
Mending; How to do your Own Upholstery 
and Machining; and How to do the Weekly 
Wash, ld. each. 

Three very serviceable leaflets issued under 
the auspices of the Women’s Industrial Council. 
They are terse, and crowded with useful matter. 
They have already had an exceptionally large 
sale, and should be instrumental in checking 
waste and lack of method. 

Machell (Percy), ‘“‘ What is my Country ? My 
Country is the Empire. Canada is my Home,’ 
Impressions of Canada and the New North- 
West, 3d. 

A rambling, flamboyant pamphlet, flavoured 
with rhetorical allusions to ‘* Limehouse,” 
concerning the unplumbed possibilities of 
Canada, if she will but do what the author 
desires. 
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Ponsonby (Arthur), Democracy and the Control 
of Foreign Affairs, 3d. net. . 

Mr. Ponsonby’s pamphlet is terse and 
effective. His argument binds by the shreds 
and tatters of criticism that have been levelled 
against the anti-German trend of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign licy into an effective and 
unified whole. fie recapitulates the history of 
the crystallization of the French entente intoan 
alliance, the crisis of last summer, the Tripoli 
expedition, and the Anglo-Russian agreement. 
He throws into clear perspective the conflicting 
policies of the Balance of Power and the 
Concert of Europe. All these strands he threads 
into the fabric of his contention without 
violence of language, and with a certain 
stately indignation that compels respect. 

Public Utility of Museums: Copy of Letters and 
Leading Articles in The Times and Other 
Papers. Phar 

Russell (George W.), Co-operation and Nation- 
ality: a Guide for Rural Reformers from 
this to the Next Generation, 1/net. _ oe 

A most interesting pamphlet, epitomizing 
the operation and influence of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, which has done 
much to redeem Irish agriculture from the 
despair of opposition and unproductiveness. 
It deals with the unfolding of more favourable 
conditions for a the weaving of a 
new social fabric through the instrumentality 
of co-organized effort; its reaction upon 
politics ; the status of women on the land ; 
the ideals of the New Rural Society, and the 
like. The writing shows force, compactness, 
and lucidity. 


FOREIGN. 


Music. 


Wyzewa (T. de) et Saint-Foix (G. de), W.-A. 
Mozart, sa Vie musicale et son (Euvre de 
VYEnfance a la pleine Maturité (1756-77): 
I. L’Enfant Prodige; II. Le Jeune Maitre, 
25fr. 

For notice see p. 171. 


Philosophy. 


Brentano (Franz), Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung 
des menschlichen Geistes. 

This is a polemical work, in which the author 
maintains that Aristotle believed the soul to 
be implanted severally in each individual man 
by a direct act of God, as against Zeller, who 
argues that Aristotle taught the pre-existence 
of the vois, and its handing on from generation 
to generation. Part I. is a reprint, somewhat 
enlarged, but not essentially altered, of a paper 
contributed in 1882 to the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences, and it sets forth the author’s 
theory under six headings. This was attacked 
by Zeller; and Part II. takes up point by 
point Zeller’s objections, and, not without 
some heat, provides each with its refutation. 


Geography and Travel. 


- (Victor), Le Rhin: Lettres 4 un ami, 2 vols., 
lfr. 25 net each. 
This is a record of some months of wandering, 
but the aim of the publication was originally 
litical. Victor Hugo wished to deliver 
imself of his views on the vexed question of 
the Rhine, as well as on England and Russia : 
the letters were to serve as a point d’appui— 
to prove that he possessed a sufficiency of 
knowledge and sympathy. There are fine 
pages in them, with all the magnificent enu- 
merations that one would expect, and the full 
magnificent egoism. On scenes and personages 
of the Middle Ages the author’s charm still 
holds its own ; but the politics, where they are 
not musty, now appear comic. 


‘ Fiction. 
Tolstoi (Léon), Hadji Mourad, et autres Contes, 
traduits par J. W. Bienstock, lfr. 25 net. 
Part of the Collection Nelson. For notice 


of the English translation see Athen. of Jan. 27, 
p. 95. 


General Literature. 


Meécheroutiette, ‘‘ Constitutionnel Ottoman,’’ 
Organe du Parti Radical Ottoman, Janvier, 50c. 
To the general reader the most interesting 
items in this number will probably be the 
graphic — of the evidence given before 
the criminal court concerning the murder of the 
journalist Zéki Bey; the ‘ Correspondance de 
Constantinople,’ and the letter of the editor, 
Chérif Pacha, to Said Pacha. The hostility 
of the review to the ‘‘ Comité Union et Progrés * 
is so ferocious as in some degree to defeat its 
own end. 





7 (Georges), Le Réalisme du Romantisme, 
r. 50. 

For notice see p. 157. 

Fua (Albert), Le Comité Union et Progrés contre 
la Constitution, 2fr. 

This is the first of a series which purports 
to unmask the illiberal activities of members 
of a party heralded as saviours of the Ottoman 
empire. For many years co-editor of the 
Mechveret, ex-editor of the Constantinople 
Indépendant, and a lawyer, the author, in his 
strictures, only tends to prove that in Turkey 
as elsewhere a metamorphosis of word and deed 
accompanies transference from opposition to 
power. It weakens any argument to repeat, 
as does M. Fua in a foot-note, a conversation 
without witnesses on the morrow of a banquet ; 
the challenge of open criticism and the appeal 
to the people to watch the actions of their 
representatives are much more to the point. 


*,* All books received at the Office wp to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 








Riterary Gossip. 


THE recent death of Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens has led to the postponement of 
some of the more convivial Dickens cele- 
brations, but we are glad to notice that 
it has not been allowed to interfere with 
the work of charity which is so apt to the 
occasion. These practical tributes to 
the spirit of Dickens will add point to 
the commemorations which took place in 
Westminster Abbey and Rochester Cathe- 
dral last Wednesday. 


Tuer wide world of books and letters 
was shocked by the news of the serious 
illness of Mr. John Murray, which, coming 
as it did in the midst of his many activities, 
suggests that a kindly forethought had 
kept distressing knowledge from his 
numerous friends. Anxiety is somewhat 
allayed by the tidings of a successful 
operation, but the distinguished patient 
is, we regret to hear, not yet out of 
danger. 


‘Aoross AusTRaLiA,’ which Messrs. 
Macmillan are publishing for Mr. Baldwin 
Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gillen, is a popular 
account of the travels which have made 
the authors famous among anthropologists. 
Some of the illustrations which appeared 
in their two earlier books will be repro- 
duced, and there will be a good deal of 
description and anecdote which was not 
suitable for a scientific public. An 
account will be included of the little- 
known Northern Territory, which is about 
to be opened up by the Commonwealth. 


The same publishers are bringing out 
‘The Verse of Greek Comedy,’ by Dr. 
John Williams White. It presents a 
systematic study of the metres of 
Aristophanes. 


Next week Mr. Martin Secker will pub- 
lish for Laurence North ‘The Golightlys: 
Father and Son.’ The novel, though it 
displays the author’s pleasant gift of 
banter, here directed against commer- 
cialism, has also a serious side. 

Mr. Secker is also publishing ‘ The Out- 
ward Appearance,’ anovel of the middle 
of the eighties of last century, by the 
late Stanley V. Makower. 





THE Japanese books of the late 
W. G. Aston, a distinguished authority 
on the history, religion, language, and 
literature of Japan, have been acquired 
efor the University Library, Cambridge. 
There are over 1,900 works in about 
9,500 volumes; and they represent every 
kind of literature : classics, Shinto, fiction, 
history, poetry, the drama, topography, 
&c. Most of them are in the old block- 
printed editions, which can now hardly 
be obtained, even in Japan. The Uni- 
versity Library, as is well known, already 
contains the magnificent Chinese collection 
presented by the late Sir Thomas Wade, 
which has been notably augmented by 
Prof. H. A. Giles; but of Japanese 
literature it has hitherto possessed nothing, 
so that by this accession an important 
lacuna is at least partially filled. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the 
International Association of Antiquarian 
Booksellers, on January 26th, a further 
increase in the membership for 1911 was 
reported. Mr. B. H. Blackwell of Oxford 
was elected President for 1912, and 
Mr. F. Karslake was re-elected Hon. 
Secretary. 


Tue late John Bigelow, whose ‘ Retro- 
spections of an Active Life’ was 
published in three volumes in 1910, 
has left material for further volumes, 
which will be prepared for press by his 
son, Major Bigelow. 


‘Essays IN RapicaL Empiricism,’ by 
William James, which we expect from 
Messrs. Longmans this month, will contain 
twelve of Prof. James’s philosophical 
essays, collected and edited by Prof. 
Ralph Barton Perry. The book is de- 
signed to carry out a plan which Prof. 
James himself projected several years 
before his death. With one exception 
these essays were written within a period 
of two years, and constitute a consecutive 
and orderly exposition of a doctrine which 
the author regarded as of more funda- 
mental importance than his widely known 
“pragmatism.” In 1909, referring to 
the controversy over pragmatism, James 
wrote :— 


**T am interested in another doctrine in 
ese ig to which I give the name of 
adical Empiricism, and it seems to me 
that the establishment of the pragmatic 
theory of truth is a step of first-rate import- 
ance in making Radical Empiricism prevail.” 


The volume will expound the * Radical 
Empiricism ”’ here referred to. 


The same firm will shortly publish 
* An Introduction to Experimental Edu- 
cation, by Dr. R. R. Rusk. The 
book is based on E. Meumann’s ‘ Vorle- 
sungen zur Einfiihrung in die experimen- 
telle Paidgogik,’ special emphasis being 
throughout laid on the results of English 
investigations. 


Messrs. SmitH & ELDER, who acted 
as publishers to Browning and Words- 
worth, are to publish all the papers read 
in Westminster Abbey and in its College 
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Hall on the occasion of the Robert Brown- 
ing Centenary on May 7th, with an account 
of the Centenary Celebration, edited by 
Prof. Knight. 


NUMEROUS inquiries have been received 
by Mr. Murray as to the second volume 
of Mgr. Duchesne’s * Early History of 
the Christian Church,’ which will certainly 
be published during the spring season, 
interest being doubtless enhanced by the 
Ultramontane policy recently adopted to- 
wards the work by the Vatican. 


THE CouNTEsS OF WARWICK has written 
a volume on William Morris. It will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Jack 
as one of the “ Pilgrim Books,” and will 
be illustrated with crayon drawings by A. 
Forestier. 


THE promoters of the “‘Home Uni- 
versity Library,” published by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, are showing enterprise 
in many directions. We notice that the 
following books are in preparation : ‘ Prac- 
tical Idealism,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett ; 
‘The Civil Service,’ by Mr. Graham 
Wallas ; ‘ Missions,’ by Mrs. Creighton ; 
and ‘ English Village Life,’ by Mr. E. N. 
Bennett. 


Mrs. Hamitton Kine, who has been 
widely known for a generation past as the 
author of ‘ The Disciples,’ a poem dealing 
with Mazzini and the liberation and unity 
of Italy, is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Longmans & Co., a new book, 
‘Letters and Recollections of Mazzini.’ 
It is a record of the more intimate side 
of Mazzini’s life during those sad latter 
years when his cause was triumphing 
in the eyes of his friends, but not in his 
own. Some of his most characteristic 
letters will be included, also a description 
of his last imprisonment at Gaeta, and 
his death at Pisa, by the women who 
witnessed these closing scenes. 


Tue story of the sensitive intimacy 
of a dog with his master is told by Major 
Gambier Parry in ‘Murphy: a Message 
to Dog-Lovers,’ which will be published 
by Messrs. Smith & Elder, with two illus- 
trations, in the course of the present 
month. 


Mer. Barnes is bringing out through 
the same firm a new and cheaper 
edition of his ‘Man of the Mask.’ 
In this he embodies the corrections 
rendered necessary by the discovery 
made two years ago by himself in con- 
junction with Mr. Andrew Lang. The 
identification of the ‘“‘Man in the Iron 
Mask ’’ concerns a priest, and probably a 
Jesuit ; but it can no longer be claimed 
that he was a son of Charles II. 


THOSE who are taking part in the Anti- 
Home Rulé Campaign will welcome a 
volume to be published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, containing selections from 
the speeches delivered by Mr. Balfour 
during the Home Rule crisis of 1893, to- 
gether with his address to the Noncon- 
formist Unionist Association on November 
6th last. 





A “Home Rote” edition of Mr. 
Michael McCarthy’s ‘ Priests and People 
in Ireland,’ unabridged and in clear type, 
has just been issued at a shilling by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Messrs. Cuatto & Wrxpvs will publish 
on the 15th inst. a new volume of stories 
by Miss Netta Syrett, entitled ‘ The End- 
less Journey.’ 


For her forthcoming volume Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed has gone to the regions of the 
psychic world. The story, which is en- 
titled ‘ The Body of his Desire,’ deals with 
the conflict in the soul of a popular 
London revivalist preacher, and exhibits 
the mental struggle which he undergoes 
in warding off the occult dangers of 
psychical science. Messrs. Cassell will 
publish the book on the 15th inst. 

On the same day the same house 
will issue ‘ National Ideals and Race 
Regeneration,’ by the Rev. R. F. Horton ; 
and ‘Womanhood and Race Regenera- 
tion,’ by Mary Scharlieb. Both of these 
publications belong to the “ New Tracts 
for the Times ”’ Series. 


‘THe House oF Winpows ’ is the title 
of a new novel written by a Canadian 
author, Mrs. Isabel Ecclestone Mackay, 
which the house of Cassell will publish 
on the 15th inst. The story deals with 
the discovery of a baby, and its subse- 
quent adventures. 


WE record with regret the death at 
Hitchin on Tuesday last, at the age of 
78, of Mr. Frederic Seebohm. Of Quaker 
stock, he was sufficiently successful as a 
banker to be able to give much time to 
literature and education. In the latter 
his work for his district was notable, 
while the distinction of his literary 
studies was recognized by a Doctor’s 
degree from Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh. 

His book on ‘The English Village 
Community’ is a classic of the subject, 
and was followed by monographs on ‘ The 
Tribal System in Wales’ and ‘* Tribal 
Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law,’ which, 
reaching more debatable conclusions, are 
yet remarkable examples of pioneer work. 


Mr. Seebohm also wrote on ‘The 
Oxford Reformers, Colet, Erasmus, and 
More,’ and a little book on ‘ The Era of 
the Protestant Revolution.’ 


By the death, on the Ist inst. at Leam- 
ington, of Mrs. Anna Sibree in her 89th 
year there passes away one of the last 
survivors of the coterie of Coventry 
intellectuals gathered round Charles and 
Caroline Bray and Sara Hennell, who 
exercised such an influence over George 
Eliot in the days of her early womanhood. 
Mrs. Sibree, who came of the Quaker 
family of Cash, married the late John 





George Eliot’s wit and gaiety in her 
youthful Coventry days. 


WE notice the death in London, on 
the Ist inst., of Brigade-Surgeon Henry 
Elmsley Busteed, in his 80th year. At 
one time Assay-Master of H.M.’s Mint, 
Calcutta, he became a_ considerable 
authority on Anglo-Indian history. His 
historical notes, which were published as 
‘Echoes of Old Calcutta,’ were warmly 
received, and a second edition, greatly 
enlarged, was issued in 1888. 


THE death on Sunday last of Mr. Hugh 
Mackenzie MacKintosh, at the age of 
56, removes a notable figure in the 
world of journalism. Mr. MacKintosh 
had been manager of the Standard news- 
papers for seven years, and made a marked 
impression alike by his geniality and his 
keen business powers. Twenty years ago 
he was the inspiring centre, and, in a sense, 
the patron, of a considerable literary and 
journalistic circle in Dublin, and since 
that time his varied and interesting career 
had included the successful establishment, 
as wellas the management, of a number of 
journals in Scotland and other parts of 
the kingdom. He was undoubtedly a 
character, not a creature of the modern 
machine-made type. 


In the current Mercure de France articles 
on Verlaine, Carlyle, and Lamartine are 
followed by ‘ L’Expansion Coloniale et 
les Lettres Frangaises,’ in which the 
recent growth in French literature covered 
by the title is examined by M. de Poupour- 
ville. Dismissing drama as an unsuitable 
medium, he proceeds to argue that the 
novel is the ideal repository for exotic 
annals and arts, which are the more 
endangered as their natural custodians 
come in contact with Western civilization. 
The gift for catching that subtle thing, 
the spirit of an alien race, is, he thinks, 
peculiarly the possession of his own 
nation. He is disdainfully familiar with 
the author of ‘Kim,’ but shows no 
sign of acquaintance with ‘John Bull’s 
Other Island.’ Besides the usual review 
of French and foreign literature, the 
number includes a reasoned plea for the 
abolition of graphology for evidential 
purposes. 


FrrepricHh STEPHAN, whose death in 
his 82nd year is announced from Berlin, 
was a student of philology, but in 1864 
turned to journalism, and in 1870 joined 
the editorial staff of the Vossische Zeitung, 
of which he was chief editor for twenty 
years, from 1880 till his resignation in 
1900. 


WE have to announce the death at the 
age of 55 of the Danish author Herman 
Bang, on January 29th, while on a lectur- 
ing tour in the United States. As author, 
reciter, journalist, and stage manager, 


Sibree, translator of Hegel, friend and | Bang made a name for himself both in 


correspondent of George Eliot, son of the | 


author of the ‘ History of Independency 


the Scandinavian countries and in Ger- 
many. Among his more prominent works 


in Warwickshire,’ and nephew of the Rev. | were ‘Tine’ (reminiscences from his 
Peter Sibree, who married Patrick Bronté’s | childhood during the war in Sleswick, 


early love. 


Mrs. Sibree still retained at | 1864), ‘Stucco,’ “ By the Roadside,’ and 


her advanced age pleasant memories of | ‘ Those without a Fatherland.’ 
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SCIENCE 
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WITHIN the last few years the University 
of Chicago has acquired a remarkable collec- 
tion of amphibian and reptilian remains 
from the Permian deposits of Northern 
Texas and New Mexico, obtained chiefly 
by exploring expeditions sent out by the 
University. These fossils have been the 
subject of patient investigation by Prof. 
Samuel W. Williston, who has also studied 
the typical collection of Permian vertebrates 
from New Mexico preserved in the museum 
at Yale. In American Permian Vertebrates 
(University of Chicago; London, Cam- 
bridge University Press) -he describes in 
detail many of the forms which are either 
new to science or but little known. The 
paleontologist will welcome the work as a 
solid contribution to our knowledge of 
a fauna which is of exceptional interest to 
the student of evolution, inasmuch as it 
includes forms that help to bridge over some 
of the differences between reptiles and 
amphibians. The author, in describing the 
remarkable cotylosaurian reptile Seymouria, 
raises his voice against the conclusion that 
many of the resemblances are due to here- 
dity rather than to adaptation to environ- 
ment, but he is laudably self-restrained in 
discussing morphological problems, and is 
anxious to secure more facts before indulging 
in much speculation as to the phylogeny of 
these early land vertebrates. It is matter 
for satisfaction to learn that Prof. Williston, 
while continuing his valuable work on the 
Texas deposits and their fossils, intends to 
explore, in conjunction with Prof. Case, the 
fossil-bearing Permian beds of New Mexico, 
with the view of obtaining further material 
for the study of their remarkable fauna. 

The frontispiece reproduces photographs 
of two mounted skeletons of new species 
of theromorph reptiles from the Permian 
strata of Texas, fully described under the 
names Varanosaurus brevirostris and Casea 
broilit. The work is further illustrated by 
numerous plates and text-figures, mostly 


from the author’s own drawings. 








SOCIETIES 


Royar.—Feb. 1.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Harden and Dorothy Norris read 
& paper on ‘The Bacterial Production of 
Acetylmethylcarbinol and 2°3-Butylene Glycol 
from Various Substances.’ B. lactis aérogenes 
and B. cloace, when grown in a peptone solu- 
tion containing glucose, levulose, mannose, 
galactose, arabinose, isodulcite, or adonitol, 
ee both acetylmethylearbinol and 2°3- 

utylene glycol. Glycerol, ethylene glycol, and 
acetaldehyde under similar conditions ‘also give 
rise to butylene glycol in presence of B. lactis 
aérogenes, but no acetylmethylcarbinol is produced. 
In these three cases a carbon synthesis is involved 
analogous to that which occurs in the butyric 
fermentation of glycerol and lactic acid. The 
fermentation of citric and malic acids, of di- 
hydroxyacetone, and of peptone water gives rise 
to neither carbinol nor glycol. 

A paper on ‘ The Chemical Action of Bacillus 
cloace (Jordan) on Glucose and Mannitol,’ by 
Mr. James Thompson, was communicated by Dr. 
A. Harden. The B. cloace, like B. lactis aérogenes, 
produces a considerable pee of 2°3-butylene 
glycol from glucose and mannitol, as well as a 
small amount of acetylmethylcarbinol. The other 
products are alcohol, acetic, lactic, formic, and 
succinic acids, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen. 
As in the cases of B. lactis aérogenes and B. coli 
communis, the percentage of alcohol produced 
from mannitol is about double that formed from 
glucose. 

A » ‘On the Distribution of the Nerves 
of the Dental Pulp,’ by Mr. J. H. Mummery, 
was communicated by Prof. J. Symington. The 
object of the paper was to demonstrate, with the 





author’s poy that the nerve fibres of 
the dental pulp do not terminate, as considered 
by most histologists, at the pulp margin, but that, 
—- they here form a narrow plexus, fine 
neurofibrils pass out from it in great abundance 
and enter the dentinal tubes, traversing the den- 
tine in intimate association with the dentinal 
fibrils to the inner margin of the enamel and 
cementum. 

A paper on ‘ A Method for Isolating and Culti- 
vating the Mycobacterium enteritidis chronice 
pseudo-tuberculose bovis (Jéhne), and Some 
Experiments on the Preparation of a Diagnostic 
Vaccine for Pseudo-tuberculosis of Bovines,’ by 
Messrs. F. W. Twort and G. L. Y. Ingram, was 
communicated by Mr. Leonard Hill. In 1910 
the authors demonstrated the possibility of obtain- 
ing a pure growth of Jéhne’s bacillus on a medium 
containing the powdered substance of the dead 
human tubercle bacillus. This medium was sug- 
gested by the possibility that previous failures 
in attempts to cultivate the micro-organism of 
Jéhne’s disease had resulted from an inability 
on the part of the bacillus to build up some 
necessary portion of its food material, and that 
this might be supplied ready formed in the bodies 
of the dead tubercle bacilli. During the past 
year they have tested the growth of Jéhne’s 
bacillus on media modified by substituting 1 per 
cent of other dead acid-fast bacilli in place of 
human tubercle bacilli. They have experimented 
with seventeen varieties, and have obtained 
positive results with a large number, but negative 
results with others, including the bovine tubercle 
bacillus. These experiments demonstrate a 
hitherto unrecognized difference between the 
human and bovine types of tubercle bacilli. They 
have also succeeded in extracting, by means of 
hot ethyl alcohol and other solvents, the essential 
substance (existing in the various acid-fast 
bacilli) which is needed by Jéhne’s bacillus for 
its vitality and growth. 

paper ‘ On the Fossil Flora of the Forest of 
Dean Coalfield (Gloucestershire) and the Relation- 
ship of the Coalfields of the West of England and 
South Wales,’ by Mr. E. A. N. Arber, was com- 
municated by Prof. T. McKenny Hughes. 

A paper on ‘ Simultaneous Colour Contrast,’ by 
Dr. F'. W. Edridge-Green, was communicated by 
Prof. E. Starling. 

1. The colours and changes of colour which are 
seen on simultaneous contrast appear to be due 
to the exaggerated perception of objective relative 
difference of the contrasted lights. Whilst all 
the known contrast phenomena are easily explic- 
able on this view, there are many facts which are 
opposed to the older theories. For instance, 
spectral yellow or pigment yellow contrasted 
with green does not appear red when seen through 
a blue-green glass which is impervious to the red 
rays. 

2. A certain difference of wave-length is neces- 
sary before simultaneous contrast produces any 
effect. This varies with different colours. 

3. A change of intensity of one colour may 
make evident a difference which is not perceptible 
when both colours are of the same luminosity. 

4. Simultaneous contrast may cause the ap- 
pearance of a colour which is not perceptible 
without comparison. 

5. Both colours may be affected by simultaneous 
contrast, each colour appearing as if moved further 
from the other in the spectral range. 

6. Only one colour may be affected by simul- 
taneous contrast, as when a colour of low satura- 
tion is compared with white. 

7. When a false estimation of the saturation or 
hue of a colour has been made, the contrast colour 
is considered in relation to this false estimation; 
that is to say, the missing (or added) colour is 
deducted from (or added to) both. 

8. A complementary contrast colour sensation 
does not appear in the absence of objective light 
of that colour. 

Prof. H. E. Armstrong and Mr. E. Horton con- 
tributed a paper on ‘ Studies on Enzyme Action : 
XIV. Urease, a Selective Enzyme.’ 





Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—/eb. 1.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. E. Thurlow 
Leeds read a paper on ‘ The Distribution of the 
Anglo-Saxon Saucer Brooches in relation to the 
Battle of Bedford, 571 a.p.’ The generally 
accepted idea that the saucer brooch is the 
brooch of the West Saxon division of the Teutonic 
settlers, and that its occurrence in districts out- 
side of the West Saxon sphere is to be attributed 
to influence from that quarter, appears, as the 
result of an examination of the diffusion of the 
type, to be only in part a correct statement of 
the facts. It is necessary to define clearly in 
this connexion what is meant by a saucer brooch. 
In regard to the saucer brooch proper, cast in one 
solid piece, the accepted idea still holds good, 





but the case is found to be otherwise with the 
allied variety, the so-called ‘‘ applied’ brooch, 
Granted that the history of the West Saxons as 
recorded by the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ even 
approximates to the truth, statistics of the dis- 
tribution of the saucer brooch in its wider sense 
show that it is as well represented to the east of 
Bedford as further west, but that here the applicd 
type predominates. Moreover, an investigation 
of the decorative motives employed on these 
brooches, while it casts some suspicion on the 
accuracy of the Chronicle, proves that these 
brooches were in use as early in what may be 
termed the Eastern as contrasted with the Western 
area. In the latter a predominance of geometric 
designs points to the survival of Romano-British 
motives, while in the former the true Teutonic 
ornamental system, namely, the zoomorphic, 
prevails. At the end of the sixth century influ- 
ences from Kent are observable in both areas in 
the decoration of these brooches. 

Although the evidence is slight, there appears 
to be insufficient reason for regarding these 
brooches as in any way different from other 
Teutonic types by holding that their develop- 
ment took place entirely in England. The germ 
of the form is probably traceable in North Ger- 
many, proof of which is forthcoming in the 
occurrence of a few examples there. 

The knowledge of the type was evidently intro- 
duced into England by more than one route, 
chiefly up the Thames valley, and along the Ouse 
and Cam from the Wash. 

Mr. Leeds also read a paper on ‘ The Excava- 
tion of a Round Tumulus at Eyebury, near 
Peterborough,’ in which an account was given 
of the excavation of a tumulus situated on the 
gravel close to the edge of the Fens, some three 
miles north-west of Peterborough. Owing to 
cultivation, its original size is uncertain; at 
present it is some 40 yards in diameter and 
5 ft. in height at the centre. Operations carried 
on at two different dates proved the presence 
of remains of a large fire (perhaps funereal) above 
the grave, which was sunk 1 ft. into the gravel. 
In it was found the contracted skeleton of an 
adult man, accompanied only by two_ flint 
scrapers. A small Bronze Age food-vessel was 
discovered in the side of the tumulus. In view 
of another rich burial of a similar character and 
Mr. Abbott’s discoveries at Fengate, Peter- 
borough, it is suggested that the interment 
belongs to the earliest period of the Bronze Age. 
In some old boundary ditches opened during the 
work it is perhaps permissible to trace part of 
the limits of a game-park enclosed by Godfrey of 
Croyland, Abbot of Peterborough 1299-1321. 





LINNEAN.—Feb. 1.—Prof. E. B. Poulton, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—Dr. R. Vincent was 
admitted a Fellow. 

The five following papers, relating to the fauna 
of the Seychelles and other islands of the Indian 
Ocean, were communicated by Prof. J. Stanley 
Gardiner: ‘Fourmis des Seychelles et des 
Aldabras, regues de M. Hugh Scott,’ by M. A. 
Forel; ‘ Tipulide,’ by Mr. F. W. Edwards ; 
‘Sciaride,’ by Dr. Giinther Enderlein; ‘ The 
Ichneumonide,’ by Mr. Claude Morley; and 
‘New Fishes,’ by Mr. C. Tate Regan. The 
Chairman, Prof. Dendy, the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, and Prof. W. A. Herdman contributed 
some remarks on the value and importance 
of the results thus briefly summarized. 

The Rey. R. Ashington Bullen exhibited a snail 
found by him at Porto Pi, near Palma, Mallorca, 
in March, 1909. Its shell puzzled him, because 
it had composite characters allying it on the one 
hand to Helix aspersa, O. F. Miill., and on the 
other to Otala vermiculata, O. F. Miill., both 
common Lusitanian forms. The Rev. E. H. 
Bowell, having examined the anatomy of the 
animal itself, found that its radula partook of 
an intermediate character, showing affinities to 
the species named above, and the absence of 
certain organs argued its hybridity. A discus- 
sion followed, in which Prof. Poulton, Mr. A. 8. 
Kennard (visitor), and the Treasurer took part. 

The Rev. R. A. Bullen also exhibited engrav- 
ings, enlarged 12 diameters, of Hygromia monti- 
vaga, Westerlund. This land-mollusc was found 
at Harlyn Bay, Cornwall, in a prehistoric cemetery 
of late Keltic date, in 1902. He hgd found about 
forty specimens in all. It is a member of the 
Lusitanian fauna, and, so far, only found in 
England in the above locality. The exhibitor 
adduced evidence to show that it was certainly 
of pre-Roman date (early Iron Age), having oc- 
curred in a probably Pleistocene horizon in 
previously undisturbed brown sandy clay, the 
upper layer of the Ladock beds (Devonian slates). 
The place where he so found it had not been dug 
into for the purpose of burial. It also occ 


in the brown sandy clay in which the late Keltic 
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burials were placed, but not in the 12 ft. or 13 ft. 
of bright shell-sand beneath the top soil and above 
the interments. Roman remains (a coin of the 
younger Faustina) had occurred no deeper than 
plough-depth. The following joined in the dis- 
cussion upon this exhibition: Prof. Dendy, 
Mr. A. S. Kennard (visitor), the Treasurer, Mr. 
J. C. Shenstone, Mr. H. Findon, Dr. O. Stapf, 
Mr. F. N. Williams, Dr. Marie Stopes, and Prof. 
Poulton, the exhibitor replying. 

The General Secretary brought forward a 
communication from Herr P. Scherdlin, as 
follows: ‘“‘ For hundreds of years pigeons have 
nested on the spire of Strassburg Cathedral. 
They increased so much that many attempts 
have been made to extirpate them, but in vain. 
During the last few years there has been a sudden 
and startling diminution in the number of these 
cathedral pigeons. I am of opinion that this 
manifest reduction is due to the asphalting of 
the streets round the cathedral. Between the 
stone sets of the pavement the pigeons were able 
to pick up food in quantity. In consequence of 
the asphalting, and daily watering and cleansing 
of the pe in the immediate neighbourhood, 
the birds have gone. Has a similar case been 
observed elsewhere ?”’ The Rev. R. A. Bullen, 
Prof. Dendy, Mr. H. Bury, and Mr. C. Oldham 
(visitor) spoke on the subject, the last speaker 
referring to the lessened number of pigeons in 
certain parts of London, due to the increase of 
motor traffic and corresponding decrease of 
horses, the birds thus losing their chief source 
of food from scattered horse-feed. 

The General Secretary then brought forward 
a communication entitled ‘ Additional Informa- 
tion concerning Linné’s Lapland Drum.’ He 
stated that on February 2nd, 1911, he showed 
some lantern-slides concerning Roslin’s portrait 
of Carl von Linné (Proc. 1910-11, p. 2, plate), 
followed by some remarks on the Lapp drum 
which figures in the Hoffman portrait and on 
the title-page of the ‘ Flora Lapponica.’ Im- 
mediately upon the printed account of this exhi- 
bition reaching Sweden, two correspondents 
wrote to him about it, and one of them, Dr. J. M. 
Hulth of Upsala, was so kind as to enclose a 
reprint of an article by Dr. Edgar Reuterskiédld 
on the Linnean Lapland magic drum, from which 
the following account is taken. The informa- 
tion printed in the Proceedings for last year 
(pp. 60-61) represented the ascertained facts up 
to the Bicentenary of Linné in May, 1907. But 
inquiry was afterwards made as to what had 
become of the Linnean drum, and it resulted in 
the discovery of its history as follows: The drum 
formed part of a large collection of curiosities 
which was bought by the University of Upsala 
in 1832 on the death of Thunberg’s pupil and 
botanical demonstrator, C. P. Forsberg. In 
1874 the University presented it, not knowing its 
interesting history, to the Royal Academy of 
Science, Stockholm, whence, in 1883, it passed 
to the Trocadéro Museum in Paris, in exchange 
for some Peruvian curiosities. It now seems 
certain that Linné received the magic drum from 
Pite or Lule Lappmark, as it agrees with the 
design of others from those parts, and differs 
from the form of those from Kimi and Torne 
Lappmark; it has certain figures used in the 
district of Asele. We may expect a detailed 
account of the drum in question from Dr. Reuter- 
skiédld, who is occupied in an exhaustive review 
of all known specimens. The Treasurer referred 
to the interest of this exhibition, specially with 
regard to the local variations in the pattern of 
the drums. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 6.— 
Mr. D. C. Leitch read a paper on ‘ The Water- 
Supply of the Witwatersrand.’ The works de- 
scribed in the paper serve an area of 365 square 
miles, with a population of 139,000 white and 
226,000 coloured inhabitants. The Rand lies 
at a considerable elevation, and divides the streams 
flowing to the Orange River and the Atlantic 
from those which flow to the Crocodile River 
and the Indian Ocean. The gold-bearing con- 
glomerates of the district dip to the south; 
they are overlaid by volcanic rocks, and still 
further south by dolomite, from which the present 
epely is obtained. The catchment-area of the 
Klip River valley, above the Board’s wells, is 
about 308 square miles, the average rainfall 
being 29°5 in. per annum. 

The average hardness of the Zwartkopjes supply 
is about 19 parts per 100,000: this is reduced to 
14 parts by the addition of gpa of lime, a 
solution of which is added to the water entering 
the settling-tanks from the wells. As much as 
2 parts of iron per million is found in the water 
from some of the wells which afford the most 
copious yield. Growth of weed is prevented in 
these cases by adding 1 part in three millions of 
copper sulphate; while the oxide, formed as 





soon as the water is aerated, is removed by passage 
through a cinder filter. Owing to the occasional 
presence in summer of B. coli, probably due to 
insect sources, it is desirable to have means of 
sterilizing the water. This is done by the addition 
of 7}lb. to 15 lb. of chloride of lime per million 
gallons. 

Mr. E. C. Bartlett read a paper on ‘ Investiga- 
tions relating to the Yield of a Catchment-Area 
in Cape Colony.’ The objects of the paper were 
to render available the results of rain- and river- 
gaugings taken over some years on a mountain- 
ous area in Cape Colony, to indicate the large 
variation in the intensity of rainfall over small 
areas in mountainous districts, and to emphasize 
the necessity of taking gaugings of river-discharge 
for at least twelve consecutive months, in order to 
obtain a trustworthy approximation to the avail- 
able yield of the catchment-area. Reference was 
made to the physical features of the catchment-area 
of the Berg River and of the most important 
tributary near its source, namely, the Wemmers 
Hoek River, on the catchment-area of which the 
investigations were made. The mountains form- 
ing the watershed of the Wemmers Hoek River 
attain a height in places of over 5,000 ft. above 
sea-level, the level of the river where it emerges 
from the catchment-area of 34} square miles 
being 800 ft. above sea-level. 

Rainfall records at three valley gauges were 
obtained for nearly four years, and at later dates 
additional rain-gauges were erected, so that for 
nearly a year readings were obtained at 26 gauges. 
The method of computation of the mean rainfall 
was described, and a comparison was made of the 
results obtained at different dates. A plan of 
the catchment-area showed the position of, and 
the computed mean rainfall at, each gauge ; the 
mean rainfall varying from 40in. to 210 in., 
and the computed mean rainfall over the whole 
area being 76 in. The gauge-weirs erected across 
the Wemmers Hoek River were described. Figures 
were given showing the maximum, minimum, and 
mean rates of river-discharge. Attention was 
called to the rapid increase in the rate of river- 
flow which is caused by rain, and to the equally 
rapid decrease of flow after the flood has reached 
its maximum. The effect of underground storage 
was considered, and an attempt made—first by 
comparison of the results obtained on this and 
on a small and comparatively non-absorptive 
catchment-area, and secondly by an examination 
of the Wemmers Hoek river-discharge during the 
wet season—to obtain the effect of the under- 
ground storage on the river-discharge at the 
commencement and termination of the wet 
season, and on the dry-weather flow. The daily 
river-discharge during three dry seasons was shown 
in diagrams, and the same curve was plotted on 
each of these diagrams to show approximately 
that portion of the river-flow during these periods 
which was due to water derived from the winter 
rains, but retained by the natural storage of 
the ground until the summer months. Ex- 
amination of these diagrams and of the rainfall 
and river-discharge shows that of the rain which 
falls during the six dry months only a small 
percentage flows off the catchment-area. 

It was reported that 1 Member, 21 Associate 
Members, and 1 Associate had been elected, and 
that 28 Students had been admitted. 





Royaut InstiruTion.— Feb. 5.— Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and Vice-President, 
in the chair.—Mr. E. B. Badcock, the Rev. 
Prebendary Jeakes, and Mrs. G. Stibbard were 
elected Members. The Chairman reported that 
a further sum of 300l., part of the legacy of the 
late Miss Wolfe to the Royal Institution, had been 
received. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Feb. 6.—Mr. 
D. MacRitchie read a paper on ‘The Kayak in 
North-Western Europe. 

The lecturer began by stating that the kayak, 
or skin canoe of the Eskimos, was in use on the 
coast of Northern Russia two or three centuries 
ago. Evidence of this is obtained from statements 
made by Burrough in 1556, and from the chronicles 
of a Danish expedition to Vaigatz in 1653. It 
appears that the natives of that coast not only 
used the ordinary kayak, constructed to hold 
one person, but they also built kayaks capable of 
holding two occupants, a variety of this canoe 
which is nowadays specially associated with 
Western Alaska and the Aleutian Isles. It was 
further shown that three kayaks were captured 
off the northern shores of Scotland about the end 
of the seventeenth century. One of these is still 
preserved in the Museum of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. An important fact is the occasional 
presence of a kayak-using race of Finns or Finn- 
men in the Orkney Islands during the last twenty 
years of the seventeenth century, as testified 





to by three writers of that period. The Orkney 
people being of Norse stock, the word “ Finn” 
would bear to them the meaning of the Swedish 
“Lapp.” It is consequently worthy of note that 
the Mountain Lapps have a tradition that their 
ancestors crossed into Sweden from Denmark in 
small skin boats, and that the only Lapp name 
for a boat denotes a skin canoe, propelled by 
paddles, and devoid of rowers’ seats and steering 
place. The comparatively recent survival of 
Lapp communities in Southern Norway was also 
referred to. After considering the theories of 
castaways from Greenland, and of Eskimos 
brought captive to Europe who had subsequently 
regained their freedom, the lecturer expressed 
himself in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Orkney Finnmen of the seventeenth century, like 
their kayak-using contemporaries on the North 
Russian coast, were the unassimilated remnants 
in Europe of people of Eskimo type, whose range 
in earlier times had been wholly circumpolar. 





CHALLENGER.—Jan. 31.—Prof. D’Arcy Thomp- 
son in the chair.—Commander Campbell Hepworth 
read a paper on ‘ The Surface Temperature of 
the Atlantic in 1911.’ The North Atlantic 
during the months of July, August, and September 
of last year had been found to have a higher 
temperature than in at least the nine previous 
years. From early in March to the middle of 
April the sea immediately to the west of the 
British Islands was below the normal temperature 
of the month, owing in all probability to an 
increased activity of the Greenland current ; 
and during the first half of June a diminution of 
surface temperature, due to the Labrador current, 
occurred in the north-west of the Atlantic, 
and spread in a south-easterly direction. The 
high sea temperatures of last summer are thus 
due not to any decreased activity of Arctic 
currents, but to an unusually large influx of 
warm water from equatorial regions, transmitted 
by the Gulf Stream. The summer of 1911 was 
of an unusually stormy character in Arctic regions, 
being marked by an abundant snowfall and many 
gales. Prof. Thompson exhibited charts illus- 
trating certain features of the surface sea tempera- 
tures in the neighbourhood of the British Isles. 
The results arrived at corroborated the isotherm 
charts of Dr. Schott, published by the Society, 
and showed also the greater range of variation in 
temperature in the vicinity of the coast of Europe, 
compared with that found at a distance from 
land. 

A paper on ‘The Length-Weight Function 
of Plaice,’ by Mr. J. Johnston, was read. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ French Dr 

Century,’ Prof. R. T. Blomfield. 

_ Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.—* 
i Jacobean Architecture,’ Mr. B. Fletcher. 

- Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—* Recent Researches at 

the National Physical Laboratory,’ Dr. T. E. Stanton. 


th 





of the Se 
The yoy of Elizabethan 


(Graduates’ Lecture.) 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Meat Industry,’ Lecture II, Mr. 
L. M. Douglas. (Oantor Lecture.) 
Folk-lore, 8.15.—Annual Meeting; Presidential Address. 
Geographical, 8.30. . 
Jewish Historical Society, 8.30.—‘The Records of Receipts 
from the Jews in Medieval England,’ Mr. Hilary Jenkinson. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Study of Genetics,’ Lecture V., 
P 


rof. W. Bateson. be 
a Asttie, 4—'The History and Monuments of Cambodja,’ Sir 
C. Elliot. 
— British Museum, 4.30.—' Roman Triumphal Arches and Pillars 
of Victory,’ Mr. B. Fletcher. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Diseussion on ‘The Water- 
Supply of the Witwatersrand,’ and ‘ Investigations relating 
to the Yield of a Catchmert-Area in Cape Colony.’ , 
— Colonial Institute, 8.30.—'Travel and Sport in East Africa, 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson. “Ree 
Wen. 8t. Paul's Boctenielenen! Society, 8.—' R Ch 
F % .. Mr. P. H. Hepburn. 
_ Society of Arts, 8.—‘Gem Engraving,’ Mr. C. Thomas. 4 
Tuvcrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Portraiture of shakespeare, 
Lecture L., Mr. M. H. Spielmann. M a 
a Royal Academy, 4. — ‘Italian 1 bh of the Ei h 
Century, and Piranesi,’ Prof. R. T. Blomfield. 
= Royal, 4.30.—‘A Specific Instance of the Transmission of 
Acquired Characters : Lnvestigation and Criticism,’ Dr. T. G. 
Brown ; ‘ Further Experiments on the Coane Sroeming of Two 
Races of the Moth Acidalia virgularia,’ Mr. W. B. Alex- 
ander; ‘On the Effects of Jastration and Ovariotomy upon 
Sheep,’ Mr. F. H. A. Marshall; ‘The Causes and ven- 
tion of Miners’ Nystagmus,’ Dr. 7. L Llewellyn ; and oth 


‘apers. 
= Historical. 5.—Annual Meeting ; Presidential Address. 
= Royal Numismatic, 6.30.—'The Anglo-Gallic Coinage of Henry 
v. Mr. L. M. Hewlett. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘An Investigation of the Seedling Structure in 
the uminose,’ Mr. R. H. Mew ees 
— Chemical, 8.30.—‘Chemical Examination of Scammony Root 
and of Scammony.’ Messrs. F. B. Power and H. : 
‘Experiments on the Walden Inversion : Part VILI., a-Amino- 
«pheny!propionic Acids,’ Messrs. A. McKenzie and G. W. 
Clough ; * ration of the Nitrites of the Primer? Second- 
ary and Tertiary Amines by the Distillation and Su ion 
in a Vacuum of Concentrated Solutions of Mixtures of the 
Hydrochlorides of the Bases and Alkali Nitrites,’ Part L, Mr. 
. Neogi ; and other Papers. 
Society of Antiquaries 8.30. 














Pri . y Meeting. 
Institution of Civil Fngi 8.—' Works for the Prevention 
of Coast-Erosion,’ Lecture i., Mr. W. T. Douglass (Vernon- 
reourt Lecture), (Students’ Meeting.) 
— Institution of Mec! cal Engineers, 8. — Annual General 


Meeting. 
- Viking “Giub, 8.15.—‘Some Points of Resemblance between 
Beowulf and the Grettla (or Gretti’s Saga),’ Mr. D. C. 


- Royal Institution, 9.—' The Road: Past, Present, and Future,’ 
ir J. &, A. Macdonal 


Sar. Institution, 3.—‘ Franz Liszt (Centenary),’ Lecture II. 
r A. C. Mackenzie. 
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Science Gossip. 


For a man of established reputation 
voluntarily to renounce an honour in order 
that a younger man may receive it is 
poco. gue so rare an event as to deserve 
special notice. Prof. Karl Pearson has 
just refused the Weldon Prize in the spirit 
we indicate. In the course of a letter to 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford he says :— 

“TI feel strongly that, whatever the formal 
wording of the statutes may be, the intention of 
the donors and the spirit of the late Prof. Weldon, 
which influenced their foundation, was the 
encouragement of younger men, to whom timely 
recognition may mean an all-important indication 
that their work is appreciated and their chosen 
path a fitting one.” 


PHotocraPys of the planetary surfaces, 
if successful, should go far to settle vexed 
questions as to the actuality of markings 
seen by some observers, but doubted by 
others. At present, in the case of Mars, 
the eye has recorded more than the photo- 
graphic plate, though excellent photographs 
of this planet have Tom obtained, especially 
with the large telescope at Yerkes. Re- 
cently M. Tikhoff of Pulkova has made 
trial of the method of photographing Mars 
through colour-screens. He finds that on 
the “red” photographs the continents 
appear very bright, brighter even than the 
south polar cap, whilst the seas are dark. 
On the “‘ green ” photographs the continents 
are not so bright, and the seas are greyish. 
The “canals” on the “ green” plates are 
greyish, and are best seen on the “red” 
plates. Jt will be understood that by the 
words “ continents” and “ seas,”’ the parts 
of the planet seen respectively of orange 
and of green colour are intended. 


‘ 


THe many English friends of Prof. 
Arthur Auwers of Berlin will be interested 
to learn that it is intended (on the initiative 
of Prof. Hermann Struve, Director of the 
Berlin Observatory) to present to him, in 
consideration of his great services to funda- 
mental astronomy, a portrait in oils of Brad- 
ley, whose life-work is connected so closely 
with his. The copy will be made, under 
the supervision of Mr. George Henry, A.R.A., 
from the original in the possession of the Royal 
Society. Prof. Auwers, with characteristic 
thoroughness and skill, re-reduced and edited 
Bradley’s meridian observations of stars 
made at the Greenwich Observatory, and 
published a Catalogue of these stars for the 
epoch 1755, which to-day forms the basis 
of our knowledge of stellar proper motions 
and allied problems of fundamental astro- 
nomy. 


Aw American scientific publication recently 
had a note calling attention to the statement 
in the Proceedings of the Australian Wheat 
Conferences that severe attacks of Puccinia 
graminis, or wheat-rust, occurred in Australia 
in 1867, 1878, and 1889. It is further pointed 
out that these were years of minimum of the 
sunspot cycle, with the suggested inference 
that the attack of the pest is dependent on 
the sunspots. The author of the note may 
be right when he says that the development 
of the fungus is dependent on rainfall, but 
he is not justified in suggesting any close 
relation between sunspots and rainfall. It 
would be interesting to know what happened 
at the minimum in 1900, and other years 
when the sunspots were few. 


Messrs. Smita & ELDER will publish on 
the 22nd inst. ‘Men and Measures: a 
History of Weights and Measures, Ancient 
and Modern,’ by Lieut.-Col. Edward :Nichol- 
son. 





FINE ARTS 


—@—— 


Historical Portraits, 1600-1700. The Lives 
by H. B. Butler and C. R. L. Fletcher. 
The Portraits chosen by Emery Walker. 
With an Introduction by C. F. Bell. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


We feel that we can predict with 
safety the success of this book. It 
contains over 130 portraits of the men 
and women of the seventeenth century 
who have made history for us—51 of them 
full-page reproductions, the remainder half 
or quarter page. They call on three or 
four different publics with almost equal 
attraction. The student of English art 
will be glad of a volume covering the 
whole of a province which in the main 
has been studied by competent autho- 
rities, but which still presents many 
problems to the inquirer. 


Three figures dominate the portraiture 
of the century—Van Dyck, Lely, and 
Kneller; the work of each of them is 
familiar, and their history is well known. 
But beyond the Flemish artists Geeraerts, 
Van Somer, Mytens, Janssens, and the like 
—the fashionable painters of the first 
Stuarts—there are a crowd of less-known 
Englishmen, not in the first rank, but 
approaching it: Dobson and Walker, Van 
Dyck’s assistants; Cooper; Greenhill, 
Riley, Beale, and Wright, Lely’s workers ; 
less-known men like Gilbert Jackson 
and John Taylor; the miniaturists, the 
pastellists, the engravers, and the sculptors. 


Mr. C. F. Bell’s excellent Introduction 
will appeal to the student as an able 
guide to what is known on the subject, 
intended to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, clearly and simply written. 
The two classes of contemporary portrait- 
painting—rhetorical and homespun—are 
well represented in this volume, and if it 
were not for the masterpieces of Van 
Dyck, one would be tempted to assert 
that ‘‘ the homespuns have it,’”’ so far do 
their transparent truthfulness and brilliant 
technical accomplishment go to replace 
the absence of stylistic pretension. 


Another and a wider class of readers 
will be attracted to this book. We need 
not repeat obvious platitudes as to the 
value of forming a personal idea of his- 
torical characters, but the fact remains 
that they need emphasizing from time to 
time. Any one who has had experience 
in teaching knows the added interest lent 
to a character when a good portrait of 
him is seen. The student of character will 
note the prevalence of two main types of 
head, not, indeed, absolutely coincident 
with any of the great lines of division 
of the time, social, political, or religious, 
but suggestive of it. Heads like those of 
Hampden, Blake, Monk, Hobbes, Jonson, 
Lauderdale, and the bishops on the one 
side—Eliot, Leslie, Shaftesbury, Temple, 
Ormonde, Locke, and Dryden on the 
other—suggest a political as well as a 
social classification which would bring 





together strange companions. As the 
century progresses, we seem to perceive 
a certain expression characterizing all the 
contemporaries of a period, not entirely 
accounted for by the somewhat mechanical 
art of Kneller or the facility of Lely, 
which the reader may be left to trace out 
for himself. 


We are acquainted with a well-known 
genealogist who demonstrates at length 
to any one who will give him a heari 
that all the leaders of the Civil War on 
both sides were descended from the Throg- 
morton family prominent in early Tudor 
times. Whatever truth there is in this 
theory, there is no doubt that Messrs. Butler 
and Fletcher have missed a point in not 
tracing out the relationships of the subjects 
of these portraits to each other. The 
existence of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ makes the remainder of their 
task so easy that this might have been 
expected from them. The author of the 
notice on Hampden does indeed state 
that he was “distantly related to the 
Protector,’ and the parents of the person 
written about are usually named; but 
even then no reference is made to the por- 
trait. Prof. Holmes recently proposed to 
trace the influence of the Spanish strains 
on our medizval and Tudor royal families ; 
and this volume offered a means for similar 
investigations on a smaller scale. The 
editors should also have added a list of 
artists, painters, or engravers. The repro- 
ductions are excellent, and the choice of 
subjects by Mr. Emery Walker could 
hardly have been bettered. The volume 
should have a place on the shelves of all 
those interested in English history or art. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE history of portraiture and costume is 
inseparable, according to M. Léandre Vaillat, 
who writes an interesting book, La Société 
du XVIII¢ Siécle et ses Peintres (Paris, 
Perrin), in which somewhat undue promin- 
ence is given to detail and technique. He 
treats of the manner in which eighteenth- 
century portrait painters envisaged women 
and children, and the relation of portraiture 
and costume. There is nothing in the book 
dealing with the greater names of the cen- 
tury, and it is to be regretted that M. 
Vaillat has not seen fit to draw upon much 
valuable material. But it is pleasant to 
find sympathetic chapters on some of the 
lesser painters, for instance, the naive 
and exotic Liotard, to whom life was a 
perpetual comedy—a masque of colour 
and movement with changing scenes, gay 
costumes, and the light, fanciful music of 
the ballet; or Perronneau, painter and 
pastellist, anticipating in portraiture by 
twenty years the ideas of Rousseau’s ‘ Emile,’ 
painting paternal, sentimental, kindly por- 
traits of red-cheeked children, smiling 
roguishly or frowning and visibly naughty, 
with a sincerity that pierces through the 
mannerism and artificiality of the style. In 
these pictures of women at the opera, of 


scented beaux, placid matrons, prosperous 
merchants, and the courtiers in a light, gay, 
leisured world, we find a grace and subtle 
charm that belong almost alone to Perron- 
neau. 

The book is admirably printed, and well 
and judiciously illustrated. 
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The English Provincial Printers, Sta- 
tioners, and Bookbinders to 1557, by E. 
Gordon Duff (Cambridge University Press), 
is an excellent little book, written with an 
authority and a knowledge of early English 
printed books which no one else of the 
present day possesses, and is devoted to 
a subject which has hitherto, to use the 
author’s words, hardly received adequate 
attention. It is composed of the four 
Sandars Lectures for 1911 in the University 
of Cambridge, together with Appendixes 
giving @ list of books printed by or for 
provincial printers and stationers, and a 
useful Bibliography of the subject. Mr. 
Duff has little to say of early Oxford printing 
that is new to students, except his vigorous 
treatment of the few remaining defenders 
of the “1468” Rufinus. If the date had 
been genuine, Oxford would have stood 
before Venice in the list of honour, and one 
would like some explanation of the associa- 
tion of the Corsellis family with the myth. 
The second lecture deals with the first 

rinters at St. Albans, York, and Hereford. 

o books were actually printed at Hereford 
in this period, but three were printed at 
Rouen for sale there. The third lecture 
treats of the second Oxford Press and of 
Cambridge printing, one of the points to 
which Mr. Duff calls attention being the 
first occurrence in England of an exclusive 
privilege (in 1518). As the author very 
justly says, the legal bearing of these privi- 
leges has never been examined by writers 
on copyright, ‘‘ though....it would go far 
to prove that the perpetual copyright, which 
later on was claimed by the stationers, was 
never legally recognized,” their powers 
under the charter enabling them to enforce 
claims which were not warranted by law. 
The fourth lecture is on the presses at 
Tavistock, Abingdon, Ipswich, Canterbury, 
Exeter, and the second St. Albans press, 
and contains much that will be new even to 
ogee students of English typography. 
Mr. Duff agrees with the author of a recent 
paper read to the Bibliographical Society 
that Bale’s ‘ Illustrium Britanniz Scriptorum 
Summarium’ was not printed at Ipswich, 
in spite of its colophon. A very fruitful 
suggestion of the author’s is that many of 
the books generally set down as printed at 
foreign secret presses were in reality produced 
in England by provincial printers. The 
three books he cites as examples were in 
all probability printed at Worcester by 
John Oswen, but it is very rarely indeed 
that an English book set up by foreign com- 
positors does not contain evidence of the 
fact in misspellings and false divisions of 
syllables. If these are absent in a work of 
ordinary length, its foreign origin is open 
to suspicion. Those who know Mr. Duff’s 
work will require no commendation on our 
part to send them to his pages. and by 
this time the number must include every one 
terested in the history of English beok 
production. 








THE SOCIETY OF TWELVE, AND 
OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


THE work of the late Alphonse Legros 
has been dealt with too recently in these 
columns for it to be necessary to do more 
than recognize the presence at the galleries 
of Messrs. Colnaghi & Obach of half a 
dozen excellent drawings (82-87). There 
is_in addition a fairly representative 
collection of etchings, which necessarily 
falls short, however. of the monumental 
impressiveness of Mr. Gutekunst’s exhi- 
bition. The present show shines less by its 








prints than by its drawings, which are 
the more spontaneous and free from 
the look of having been spurred into 
existence by thoughts of an artificial 
public of collectors, to whom the making 
of an etching is in some mysterious way 
@ virtuous act in itself. Thus, but for his 
knowledge of the existence of a race of 
amateurs eager for printed rarities and in- 
different to unique drawings, we doubt if 
Mr. Walter Sickert would have troubled 
to disinter the early scraps of experimental 
etching he shows here. His lithograph, 
Joe Haynes and Little Dot Hetherington at 
the Old Bedford Music-Hall, Camden Town 
(31), is of a very different order—a studiously 
wrought design, steeped in the sentiment of 
time and place. The same qualities, united 
with a more astonishing vivacity of draughts- 
manship, are to be found in his group of 
drawings (105-10), which, in this atmosphere 
of slightly theoretical correctness, command 
the attention instinctively accorded to the 
direct and vibrant tones of a man of the 
world in a pedantic academic debate. 
There is something, after all, in speaking 
the language of to-day, and until the coming 
of Mr. Sickert into their midst, we were 
hardly aware how generally the members 
of this group were tinctured with conscious 
archaism. Even Mr. Muirhead Bone, we 
find, has not escaped it. He is still playing 
at being an eighteenth-century draughtsman 
of modern material—bent on showing that, 
had photography and the cinematograph 
never been invented, the precise record of 
everyday fact might still inspire a delightful 
art. He demonstrates his thesis admirably, 
but the really modern artist feels in his 


bones that the argument is based on a fiction. ’ 


Verbally, no doubt, Mr. Walter Sickert 
would propose for himself the same end as 
Mr. Bone, but judged by this ideal of precise 
and literal statement of facts, the latter is 
far his superior, and can, indeed, claim per- 
fection in a sense that Mr. Sickert, dealing, 
as he does, with an art in which perfection 
is less readily measured, hardly may. With 
Mr. Sickert we have a less firm hold on con- 
crete fact in matters of detail, but an immea- 
surably more vivid presentation of the 
essential and typical in modern life. It is 
difficult to select the best of the half dozen 
drawings. In The Furnished Bedroom (108) 
the interest is more purely one of ewsthetic 
rhythm than in the others, which belong 
more definitely to the domain of the 
comedy of manners. How exactly of our 
day is the particular brand of self-satis- 
fied rascal shown in No. 110, Esther 
Waters ! How original, yet inevitable, 
the arrangement of figures and_ furni- 
ture in No. 107, Fare tutti mestiert 
svergognati per compar onoratamente (anglice 
“ Anything for a new hat?’’)! Personal 
acquaintance is required to do justice to 
the characterization, in Mr. Gilman speaks 
(106), of the assured poise of a confident 
personality. 

It is odd to find Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
in his Preface to the Catalogue, referring to 
Mr. Sickert’s value to the show as consisting 
in his introduction of “the Whistlerian 
touch.”’ Surely in these incisive pages it 
is clear that it is the tradition of Degas which 
Mr. Sickert rightly recognized as offering 
most scope for continuation. Perhaps 
also in Confession (109) he captures the 
little core of valuable achievement which 
among so much dross was to be found 
in Fortuny. Mr. Sickert’s draughtsman- 
ship has never shown to greater advantage 
than in these drawings. They have, 
moreover, a fair and brilliantly coloured 
aspect which we would fain read as an augury 
of a lighter and more engaging toilette for 


‘future pictures. 
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Most of the other exhibitors command 
respect by excellent and restrained work. 
We must certainly mention Mr. Cameron’s 
handsome drawing of Cir Mohr (91), Mr. 
Clausen’s painter-like The Brook (64), the 
marvellous Pantheon, Rome, of Mr. Muirhead 
Bone (102), and the woodcuts of Mr. Sturge 
Moore. Messrs. Francis Dodd and Havard 
Thomas show careful studies from life. 


At the Goupil Gallery the memorial exhi- 
bition of works by William Christian Symons 
affords a copious display of clever, but not 
very distinguished painting. Happily, the 
water-colours heavily outnumber the oil 
paintings, and in certain flower-pieces and 
other rapid studies in the former medium 
Symons’s power of handling exceedingly 
brilliant pigment is shown at its best. 
No. 39, White Chrysanthemums, may be 
cited, along with Nos. 37, 43, 44, and 76, as 
examples of his sturdy, direct execution. 


At Messrs. McLean’s Galleries we are 
pleased to see some signs of the ambition 
of compact design and idiomatic expression 
emerging from the welter of cheap imitation- 
yainting which has hitherto overwhelmed 
‘french etching in colour. M. Jacquoy’s 
Repas de Piqueux (63) has an excellent sense 
of space: the treatment is not so formal 
as to abolish humour, nor the humour so 
forced as to degrade the design. His other 
contributions are slightly open to the latter 
stricture, as are those of M. Boutet de 
Monvel (2-5) to the former. Somewhat 
behind these artists in interest, M. H. 
Meunier (46 and 47) and M. F. Simon (55 and 
56) are notable as showing a higher level of 
artistry than the remaining exhibitors. 


At the Baillie Gallery the oil paintings 
shown by the members of the Camsix Club 
are of less interest than the exhibits in the 
Water-Colour Room, where Messrs. G. 
Priestman (89), Sterndale Bennett (92), and 
M. M. Patterson (94) show work of some 
merit. Miss Anne Maitland’s drawings reveal 
some signs of systematic training in Nos. 29, 
33, and 37, where the brush stroke is con- 
fidently controlled and decisive. Except in 
an occasional drawing, such as No. 1, her 
sense of tone is deficient. 











PERSEPOLIS, 
18, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


I THINK thatit is extremely probable that 
at no distant date fresh excavations may 
be commenced at Persepolis, and I shall be 
obliged if you will permit me, through your 
paper, to point out some special objects to 
which the explorers should direct their 
attention. 

The main source of our knowledge of 
Alexander the Great is the ‘ Anabasis’ of 
Arrian. A.D. 125. I quote from the trans- 
lation by J. J. Chinnock, 1884, who tells us 
(bk. iii. chap. xviii.) that Alexander (B.c. 331) 
burnt the palace of Persepolis against the 
advice of his generals, who said if he so did 
they, the inhabitants of Asia would be less 
likely to come over to his side, thinking that 
he meant only to “raid and scuttle” 
(éreAGeiv povov vxevtTa). Strabo tells us 
that Alexander insisted on burning the 
palace of Persepolis out of revenge, because 
Darius and Xerxes had destroyed the Greek 
temples and burnt their cities. 

Now I myself do not believe that this was 
the real reason. I think that Alexander 
destroyed the palace of Persepolis because 
it was ornamented with inscribed pictorial 
records of the triumphs of Darius and 
Xerxes over the Greeks—such as the burning 





of Athens, &c. This view meets with a 
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very strong confirmation in the fact that in 
1800 Grotefend deciphered the names of 
Darius and Xerxes in copies of fragments of 
inscriptions brought from Persepolis. And 
I expect that further explorations will bring 
to light inscriptions and sculptures which 
may prove to be records giving results 

uite contrary to the accounts written by 
the Greek historians upon which we have 
hitherto relied. I expect we shall find re- 
mains of sculptures showing Greeks kneeling 
down and humbly accepting a treaty from 
the Persians. In confirmation of this view, 
I remember, that when, about fifty years ago, 
I was reading Greek, Iwas very much struck 
with the fact that some ceremony in Sparta 
could not be performed because the election 
of one of her kings had not been confirmed, 
and could not be confirmed until the em- 
bassy had returned from Persia with the 
sanction of 6 BaciAeds, the King—mark, 
he was not styled the “ King of Persia,” 
but simply the King. 

In 1902 the twenty-seventh volume of the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica’ was issued, and 
in the preface, which was written by Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams, appear these remark- 
able words :— 


*“*Even in so important a matter as the great 
conflict between Persia and the Greeks, it has been 
suggested more than once that we should be able 
to gain a much truer view, were Persian as well as 
Greek accounts available.” 


I shall therefore be glad if, by the publica- 
tion of this letter, explorers from all parts 
of the world may be led, when visiting 
Persepolis, to examine the remains with 
eyes prepared to see such objects as I here 
suggest. 

Epwin DuRNING LAWRENCE. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. GitBert H. Durron of Sunderland 
has been appointed Curator of the Derby 
Corporation Art Gallery and Museum. 


An exhibition of paintings by the Italian 
“Futurist” painters opened last week at 
the Galerie Bernheime Jeune, Rue Riche- 
panse, Paris. 


In the small village of Griinwald, near 
Munich, a number of valuable prehistoric 
remains were recently found in what is now 
the garden of the University lecturer, Dr. 
Gegenbauer, and must once have been a 
place for urn burial. Nine graves, containin 
eleven urns, were opened, and contain 
150 bronze articles, such as needles, rings, 
cups, bracelets, &c. The ornamentation 
of some of the hairpins presents a pattern 
which has not been found before. There are 
also a number of tiny rings strung together, 
which, it is presumed, served as money. The 
graves probably belong to the time between 
the Bronze and Hallstatt ages. 


A series of illustrated lectures on the 
‘Great Engravers and Etchers’ will be 
given by Mr. Arthur M. Hind at the Royal 
Albert Hall Theatre, on the afternoon of the 
following Tuesdays: February 27th, ‘ Early 
Italian Engravers’; March 5th, ‘ Albert 
Diirer’; March 12th, ‘ Van Dyck’; March 
19th, ‘ Rembrandt.’ 


a Messrs. CurRistTIe sold last Saturday the 
following pictures: Rembrandt, ‘ Head of 
a Man,’ in dark dress and fur cap, his right 
hand raised to his face, 3251. G. Morland, 


‘A Mill,’ at the edge of a wood, with carts, 
figures, and horses, 2361, 


Tue Florentine Accademia delle Belle 
Arti has elected Count Plunkett an Honorary 
Academician. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“‘In your kind and appreciative notice of my 
nephew, ‘ Val. Havers,’ whose too early death 
we are at present deploring, you speak of him 
as though the name he painted under was his real 
one. That is not so. His name was Morgan, 
the ‘ Havers’ being only bracketed with it as 
a prefix some years ago, when he came into money 
left him by an uncle on his mother’s side. He 
was the son of Fred. Morgan—the artist whose 
delightful paintings of children have made his 
name familiar in most English homes for the last 
thirty or forty years—and of Alice Morgan, who, 
under her maiden name of Havers, won still 
greater renown as an ideal painter, and whose 
vacant place in art has not yet, I think, been 
filled up. When I add that his grandfather on 
one side was John Morgan, a well-known artist 
in his day, of the Webster School; while one 
of his ancestors on his mother’s side married a 
granddaughter of Van Dyck’s, I think it will be 
conceded that much greater things than he had 
yet achieved might well have been expected of 
Jal. Morgan if death had not intervened.” 


None of the existing portraits of John 
Leyden, the poet and Orientalist, is very 
satisfactory, and one published in a ‘ Memoir’ 
still requires authentication. It is satis- 
factory, therefore, to hear that a hitherto 
unknown portrait has been discovered in 
Hawick, which was given by the poet’s 
youngest brother, Andrew, to a cousin, 
but is now in other hands. Mr. Caw of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, who hes 
examined it, is of opinion that it is authentic. 


Mr. Epren Paitipotts’s poem ‘ The 
Iscariot,’ to be published by Mr. Murray 
during Lent, will have a frontispiece drawn 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


Messrs. Ets have in the press a ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Books in English on the Art and 
History of Engraving and Print Collecting,’ 
by Mr. Howard C. Levis. It aims at being 
comprehensive, describes the chief books on 
the subject from the earliest times, and 
shows their development and relation to 
each other. It will be illustrated with fac- 
similes of rare title-pages, &c. 








MUSIC 


—_o—. 


W. A. Mozart. By T. de Wyzewa and 
G. de Saint-Foix. 2 vols. (Paris, 
Perrin & Cie.) 


Excerpt for the discoveries that have 
since been made, the great Life of Mozart 
by Otto Jahn, the third edition of which 
was revised and enlarged by Dr. Hermann 
Deiters in 1889, seemed to render another 
big work on the subject almost superfluous. 
The two French authors have, however, 
a very different aim, namely, to trace the 
development of Mozart’s genius, and only 
give as much of the outer life of the man 
as they felt needful to explain how that 
development came about. 

Mozart’s first teacher was his father, 
Leopold Mozart. Only quite recently a 
manuscript book was discovered in which 
Leopold wrote out a number of pieces 
which he presented to “* his very dear son, 
Wolfgang-Amadée,”’ on his sixth birthday, 
z.e.,in 1762. And there are various state- 
ments in this work which show that the 
father was constantly looking at, and even 
correcting, the boy’s compositions. For 
instance, when they were both in London 
in 1764, Leopold wrote about three 
consecutive fifths which appeared in a 





trio engraved at Paris “ which my son 


wrote, but which I corrected.” The 
great interest taken in the small boy by 
John Christian Bach is well known, and 
our authors show how Mozart studied 
and imitated the forms, phrases, &c., of 
Bach’s works. They describe in detail 
many of his early compositions. Three 
harpsichord sonatas of Bach were arranged 
and written out by him as concertos, no 
doubt in order to perform them. One 
very curious and interesting discovery 
is recorded. In Koechel’s ‘ Thematic 
Catalogue’ three harpsichord concertos 
(Nos. 37, 39, and 40) are given. The 
autographs were written at Salzburg in 
1767, and are mostly in the handwriting 
of the father, who, by the way, constantly 
helped Wolfgang in this way. Messrs. 
Wyzewa and Saint-Foix examined these 
works, and, comparing them with others 
written by the boy about that time, were 
struck as much by the mastery of form 
which they displayed as by the mediocrity 
of inspiration in some movements. While 
in doubt, they discovered in looking 
through a collection of sonatas by Schobert 
the Andante, the middle movement of the 
Concerto No. 37; and further search 
resulted in their finding that the first 
and final movements of this very same 
concerto were “ borrowed,” from sonatas 
by Raupach and Honnauer respectively ; 
also, that of the twelve movements in 
these three concertos, ten had been taken 
from sonatas by the composers named 
and Eckard. In all probability, as the 
authors of this work suggest, the other 
two movements were also borrowed. Of 
these composers a long account is 
provided. Schobert was evidently a very 
remarkable man. What impression his 
music made on Mozart is shown in the 
statement that the pathetic close of his 
great Fantasia in c minor, composed at 
Vienna in 1785, was inspired by the close 
of the first movement of Schobert’s 
Sonata (Op. 14) in the same minor key 
In the catalogue drawn up by Leopold 
of his son’s early works these concertos 
are not entered, yet all biographers, 
including Koechel, have invariably ac- 
cepted them as genuine. As with the 
Bach sonatas, so with those in question, 
there is no proof that Mozart ever passed 
them off as his own. He _ probably 
arranged them for performance on his 
tours, and possibly announced them as 
transcriptions, though in those early 
days many concert programmes were 
drawn up in a happy-go-lucky style. 

Mozart came, later on, under fresh 
influences at Salzburg and at Vienna. 
In the former city he was on very friendly 
terms with Michel Haydn—of this the 
two duets for violin and viola which he 
wrote for Haydn, who had been ordered 
to compose them for the Archbishop, but 
owing to illness was unable to do so, give 
proof ; and our authors describe numbers 
of works of Mozart written at Salzburg, 
which show unmistakably the models on 
which they were shaped. 

It was at Salzburg that the composer 
made acquaintance with some of Joseph 
Haydn’s symphonies in 1771, and Mozart’s 
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dedication of the six quartets to him in 
1784 shows how much he was indebted 
to him. 

Messrs. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix spent 
ten years over these two volumes, which 
only deal with the art-work of Mozart up 
to 1777, i.e., to the twenty-first year of 
his life. Their attempt to “* reconstruct 
the interior development of the genius 
of Mozart ”’ will appeal mainly to serious- 
minded musicians. There is a mine of 
information as to the state of music in 
Germany, France, Italy, and England 
during the second half of the eighteenth 
century; and the valuable remarks on 
the evolution of the form of the sonata, 
symphony, &c., make these volumes a work 
of reference rather than one for general 
reading. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. YORK BowEN’s new Symphony in E 
minor, No. 2, was produced on the Ist inst. 
under Mr. Landon Ronald’s direction, at the 
third concert. of the New Symphony Orches- 
tra at Queen’s Hall. The more elastic form 
of the symphonic poem tempts many rising 
composers, so that Mr. Bowen deserves 
praise for adhering to the older and severer 
form. There is much to praise in his work : 
excellent thematic material, especially in 
the first and second movements; clever 
workmanship and orchestration, also rhyth- 
mie life, though, the latter not being kept 
under due restraint, the working up to a 
climax is at times spoilt. The influence of 
Tschaikowsky throughout the work is 
marked. The slow movement is to us the 
most successful of the four sections. 


THE Ros& QUARTET appeared at the 
Broadwood Concert in the AZolian Hall on 
the same day, and their programme was 
devoted to Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
They are, in our opinion, the best inter- 
preters of the chamber music of the classical 
masters. It is no perruque playing, but 
instinct with life and emotion. On the 
following Saturday afternoon the first of 
two extra concerts took place. The pro- 
gramme included Svendsen’s Octet in 4, 
Op. 3, a pleasant work. the rendering of 
which was delightful. The talented ladies 
of the Lucas Quartet (the Misses Miran, 
Janet, Patience, and Maud Lucas), who 
assisted, were, of course, on their mettle. 


Mr. LronarD Borwick gave his first 
recital this season at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. His fine performance 
of @ transcription of Bach’s Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in G@ minor was admirable, not 
only as regards technique, which with this 
pianist is always a strong point, but also in 
beauty of tone. There was power and poetry 
in his rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
© minor, Op. 111, though some parts of the 
Allegro were rather hurried. The playing of 
& Brahms Rhapsody was one of his best 
achievements during the afternoon. 


Mr. Mark HamspourG gave his annual 
recital at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. His rendering of Chopin’s 
Sonata in B minor was that of a virtuoso. 
There were good moments, but, especially 
in the Finale, the music served principally 
to show the strength and swiftness of his 
fingers. In clever pieces by Cyril Scott, 


gre and Debussy, Mr. Hambourg was at 





Signor Busont’s pianoforte recital on 
March 14th at Queen’s Hall will be his 
only one this year in London. His interest- 
ing programme will include the two sets of 
Liszt’s ‘ Années de Pélerinage.’ 


Str Epwarp Etcar is writing a work 
for alto and chorus, entitled ‘We are the 
Music-Makers,’ for the Birmingham Festival 
next October, which will be given under the 
direction of Sir Henry J. Wood. Fresh works 
are also promised by Dr. Walford Davies 
and Mr. Granville Bantock, and there will 
be a new symphony by Sibelius. 


M. MassEnET is a prolific writer of operas. 
His latest, entitled ‘Roma,’ will shortly be 
produced at Monte Carlo, and he has 
already gone there to superintend the final 
rehearsals. 


At the British Museum (King’s Library) 
is now on view a selection of Handel’s 
manuscripts, lent by King George from the 
Buckingham Palace Library: ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘Saul,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ‘Judas Macca- 
beeus,’ Coronation anthem ‘Zadok the 
Priest,’ and ‘ Samson.’ 


Sme Francis J. CAMPBELL, now in his 
80th year, who was one of the founders of the 
Norwood Royal NormalCollege and Academy 
of Music for the Blind, and to whom much 
of its present prosperity is due, has resigned 
his principalship. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert *ociety, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
- Sunday League Concert, 7. Queen's Hall. 
Tves., Wep., Fri., Sat. London Opera-House. (Matinée also on 
Saturday.) 
Moxy. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tves. Lennart von Zwevebere’s Cello Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
_ Motto Quartet, 8 30, Holian Hall 
— Strolling Players’ Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Tendon Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 
_ Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuvrs. 12 o’Clock Chamber Concert, Holian Hall. 
— Sergei Tarnowsky’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mario Lorenzi’s Harp Recital, 3 15, Broadwood’s. 
— Antonio de Grassi’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Beatrice Harrison's 'Cello Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. Ursula Nettleship’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
— Mostyn Rell’s Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
rederick Keel’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, a Hall. 
all. 


Geeens Hall Orchestra, 3. neen's Hall. 
va Ross’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Margaret Holloway’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 








DRAMA 


—@— 
THE ‘MEDEA’ AT THE KINGSWAY. 


THE audience at the performance on 
Monday last of the ‘Medea’ in Prof. 
Murray’s English version was largely femi- 
nine, and, after listening to the feminist 
arguments of Euripides, must have received 
or revived a strong impression of the living 
quality of his thought. The ‘Medea’ got 
a third prize only at its first hearing, and the 
scholar who examines it carefully cannot fail 
to see discrepancies and inconsistencies in 
its fabric which spoil its effect as an ordered 
whole. It is immature work, too full of 
ideas which confuse the issue. The intro- 
duction of Aigeus looks as if its main purpose 
were merely {to drag in something Attic, 
while the triumphant escape of Medea after 
@ murder twice classic for its barbarity 
suggests a heavy retribution in another 
play, or a transference of our sympathies 
from the wronged woman to the over- 
punished husband, who might at least be 
allowed to bury his own children. As a 
matter of fact, there is more to be said for 
Jason than he does say, and though the 
average Athenian may be supposed to have 
known this, the audience of to-day does not. 

The scenery, a pair of doors between a 
wall, with a few steps down to the stage 
level, was simple and effective. 





Miss Tita Brand, as the Nurse, who opens 
the play, was so admirable as to suggest 
the highest hopes of the cast. She and 
the Attendant who looks after the two chil- 
dren of Medea are characteristic studies of 
the rather stupid, faithful, and matter-of- 
fact menial. The Nurse says that Medea 
served Jason in word and deed, and goes on: 


hrep pweylorn ylyverat owrnpla, 
érav yuv7) wpods dvdpa wi Scxoorary. 


This appears in Prof. Murray’s version as :— 


Surely this doth bind, 
Through all ill days, the hurts of humankind, 
When man and woman in one music move. 


A version elegant in poetic taste, indeed, 
like all Prof. Murray’s, but wholly out of 
character. Nurses are crudely practical 
and homely, from Greek drama to Shake- 
speare’s and George Meredith’s types of the 
class. 

Medea is busy on the scene or behind it 
throughout, and the part lays a_ great 
strain on any player. Miss Adeline Bourne 
did not lack intensity in voice and action, 
and was moving in her farewell to the 
children, but she seemed to forget that she 
was @ princess, if a barbarian, and tore her 
passion to rags in the style of a modern 
neurotic heroine. Her fury and disorder 
were perhaps emphasized beyond their 
real value by contrast with the calm, 
beautiful, and entirely adequate voice and 
pose of the leader of the chorus, Miss Evelyn 
Walsh Hall. She and her Corinthian women 
throughout moved but little, forming a 
small band on each side of the stage. The 
performers on the left we could hardly see, 
and venture to suggest that a critic should 
have a better view of the stage than an 
outermost seat in the stalls offers. There 
was no music, but certain passages were 
delivered by the chorus all together in a 
style which more practice would have made 
imposing. To hear one voice struggling to 
catch up another, like those of children 
insufficiently acquainted with the Book of 
Common Prayer, was disconcerting. The 
chorus is not the ideal spectator, as our 
grandfathers supposed; generally it repre- 
sents a rather timorous Mrs. Grundy, who 
supplies provisional sympathy, and requires 
to be forced into action when it is too late. 

The minor figures of Creon and A®geus 
were excellently rendered by Mr. Alfred 
Brydone and Mr, James Hearn. As Jason, 
Mr. Philip Merivale seemed too young and 
fresh. Both he and Medea have gone 
through much before the play begins. 
Mediocre at first, he warmed up at the end, 
and made the best of the wrangling with 
Medea, which strikes one as so needless and 
inappropriate a finish to the tense drama, 
with all its fatal deeds accomplished. Tense 
and passionate enough, we should have 
thought, is the emotion at this period to 
need no artificial heightening, but we were 
treated to a display of blue and red light 
mingled with darkness, which can presum- 
ably be regarded as a tribute to the pyro- 
technic art of Prof. Reinhardt. The Nurse, 
and the Messenger who reported the results 
of the poisoned garb sent by Medea, played 
by Mr. Franklin Dyall, showed that mono- 
logues can be made of high interest. This 
being so, surely the violent and directly 
dramatic part of the action can speak for 
itself. 

The difficulties in the understanding of the 
play to which we have referred are briefly 
considered in the Introduction to Prof. 
Murray’s English version, and always with 
insight and lucidity. Should not this book, 
already in its eighth thousand, have been 
on sale? This is a matter of organization 
which will doubtless receive attention on 
another occasion. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The Drone, and Other Plays. By Ruther- 
ford Mayne. (Dublin, Maunsel.) — This 
volume contains four plays: two very 
brief and tragic; two comparatively long 
and less poignant. All four have been acted 
—one so recently as last Tuesday, for 
which see our Gossip column below—two 
of them in London; and all four have 
vitality, character, and a peculiar flavour 
of their own, difficult to analyze. ‘The 
Drone ’ holds the attention as many a hbetter- 
constructed play fails to do, and keeps the 
reader following with eager sympathy the 
strategy of the worthless old man who 
gives the play its title. No audience could 
see it on the stage without laughing—yet 
in the whole first act nothing happens. 
We have merely watched the sayings and 
doings of a household of living ople. 
That, as a matter of fact, is all ¢ at 
happens in many a first act of Moliére, too. 


‘The Turn of the Road’ is more organic : 
a real conflict is fought out; it ought by 
all rules to be the better play; but it has 
not the same fullness of fluctuating vitality 
as ‘The Drone’; and it is in abundance of 
human character that the strength of Mr. 
Rutherford Mayne evidently lies. It is 
even possible that his work might suffer 
from an attempt to render it more compact ; 
but it would be interesting to see him make 
the attempt. 


Le Thédtre dIbsen. By W. Bertéval. 
(Paris, Perrin & Cie.)—Into a little volume of 
some 300 pages M. Bertéval has managed to 
compress the essence of twenty-two dramas. 
He writes not for those who know, but for 
those who want to know their Ibsen. In 
dealing with such a complex subject in so 
small a space many points which would 
normally covered by the comprehensive 
title have to be ignored. Of these the 
subject of technique is one. The reader’s 
attention is not drawn to questions of form 
or language, dramatic style or variety of 
metre ; no room is found for biographical 
matter or history of stage production. The 
book suggests rather the ideal analytical 
programme which might conceivably be 
commanded by some future British Minister 
of Fine Arts for the yet-to-be-realized State 
theatre than a treatise on Ibsen’s dramas. 
The dominant idea of each drama from 
* Catilina’’ to ‘When We Dead Awaken’ is 
traced, and comparison made one with 
another. Many who set out, as does M. 
Bertéval, to consider the plays not from 
outside as critic or spectator, but in the 
spirit of the disciple, get lost in a fog of 
conjecture as to symbolic origins. If, 
on rare occasions, our euthor is so tempted, 
he recalls himself and his readers with 
““Cherchons done & refaire le drame avec 
Ibsen.”” We know of no English book 
which forms so lucid an introduction to the 
works of the Norwegian dramatist, con- 
sidered not as isolated dramas, but in their 
relation one to another. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


“THE DRONE’ was discussed in these 
columns when it first appeared in book 
form (Atheneum, No. 4294), and we allude 
to it again this week in noticing its republica- 
tion with three other plays, so that there 
is scarcely need to say more of it than that 
its quaint hero preserves his charm upon 
the stage. His helplessness when he is 
called upon to explain his model and face 
the criticisms of an expert makes us as 
sorry for him as for a nervous friend exposed 





to humiliation. His cat-like clinging to his 
brother’s hearth disarms our irritation with 
the old fellow’s incompetence. Mr. Whit- 
ford Kane, rightly cast in the present 
instance, makes a very successful appeal 
for sympathy on his behalf, and, indeed, 
this actor’s performance, and that of the 
author of the play in the more conven- 
tional part of the farmer, are the outstanding 
features of the representation, though two 
farm-hands, impersonated by Mr. Stanley 
Gresley and Miss Nellie Wheeler, squabble 
with amusing naturalness. No less droll 
than their altercations are the boorish 
speeches of a Scotsman, capitally portrayed 
by Mr. Alec Thompson, who is as egregiously 
egotistical as he is tactless in his facetious- 
ness, and it should be added that, while 
sentiment of a dry sort plays a large share 
in the action, there is a full measure of such 
farcical relief. The play is to be given 
again at two matinées next week, and pro- 
spective visitors to the Royalty may be 
assured that they will find the dialect 
delightful and not difficult to an attentive 
ear. 


THOSE playgoers who recall ‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea’ and ‘ Niobe,’ not to mention 
‘The Brass Bottle, must be conscious, 
as they watch at Wyndham’s the develop- 
ment of . Alan Campbell’s so-called 
fantasy ‘The Dust of Egypt,’ that all its 
situations have already been used by his 
predecessors, and they cannot but compare to 
the disadvantage of his farce the sprightlier 
treatment of the humours of anachronism 
supplied in ‘ Niobe.’ 

His revivified mummy, which assumes the 
shape of an Egyptian princess, and is trans- 
ported to an English country house, proceeds 
to act on the lines of every other heroine 
of her type. The more obvious contrasts 
of two different civilizations are mainly 
relied on for the fun, but so young a play- 
wright can hardly be blamed for not having 
improved on the methods of more experienced 
hands, and as a sort of diploma-piece Mr. 
Campbell’s effort merits indulgence. 


Reduced in length, and taken at a quicker 
pace, this farce (which employs Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier in a rather thankless part, and 
Miss Enid Bell, a princess of statuesque 
poses and dragging diction, more ambitiously) 
may well shape into an acceptable enter- 
tainment. 


WE have received a lengthy communica- 
tion from Miss Darragh concerning twelve 
plays she is presenting at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, including a ‘Confession of 
Faith.’ We quote two salient paragraphs : 


‘* While we seek to represent to a certain extent 
the Feminist Movement and conduct the theatre 
more or less as a Woman’s Theatre (owned and 
managed by women), it will be our aims to avoid 
didacticism and only to permit such deliberate 
‘ instruction’ on the stage as is consonant with 
‘entertainment’; only to admit the play of 
ideas on condition that it is a play—a story told, 
as it were, ‘in the round.’ 

“We open on February 12th, with a varied 
| papas comprising some twelve or more plays 

y modern authors. Among them are * The 
Perfect Widow,’ a new and brilliant comedy, by 
Gilbert Cannan ; ‘ Old Jan,’ a Volendam study, by 
Gertrude Robins (four of whose plays have 
already been presented at the Gaiety) ; ‘ The Dear 
Little Wife,’ a Japanese sketch, by C. Dunn ; 
‘The Cry,’ a Siberian thrill, by Nita Faydon ; 
‘Alias Mrs. Fairfax,’ a Suffragette sketch, by 
George H. Jessop; ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,’ ‘The Walls of Jericho,’ ‘ Arms and the 
Man’; ‘The Fountain,’ by George Calderon ; 
and ‘ The Likeness of the Night,’ by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford.” 


THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE is to open 
with a comedy entitled ‘ Kipps,’ derived 
from Mr. H. G. Wells’s book of that name, 
and written by him and Mr. Rudolf Besier. 





Yet another society has been formed to 
pe y the study of modern drama on the 
ines of the repertory schemes at Manchester 
and Glasgow. Sir A. W. Pinero is the 
President, and the first piece to be per. 
formed is ‘The Silver Box’ of Mr. Gals. 
worthy. 


FIRESCREENS are common stage properties 
in the everlasting comedy @ quatre. They 
are usually sent for by the wife when she 
wishes to prevent her husband being singed 
by another woman. More often than not 
she draws the fire to herself by engaging the 
attentions of a spark or two; sometimes, ag 
in Mr. Sutro’s new play ‘ The Firescreen,’ 
produced at the Garrick last Wednesday, 
she tries to save the situation by applying 
the old adage—set a thief to catch a thief. 
Dramatic skill and experience tell effectively 
in the scenes between the two women, and 
in the ethically debatable third act. Mr. 
Sutro fails to give reality to a supposed 
standard of honour among libertines, dis- 
cussion regarding which seems to have 
been dragged in for theatrical effect, and 
to such length is the obvious insisted on, 
that throughout the noble Martha (Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh) is clad in white, while 
Angela (Miss Cutler) riots in an orgy of 
colour. The babe-like ‘“‘scientist”’ with 
the innocence of stage convention is played 
by Mr. Fisher White, Mr. Bourchier acting 
the gay Lothario obedient to the delicate 
request of the Martha to whom he is repre- 
sented as indebted, with his usual distinction. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
We cannot undertake to og to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
_We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
. 2 eeapeeremserss. —S. A.—H. C. O'N.—E. L—- 


. C, O.—Received. 
A B. C.—A. 8. G.—Not suitable for us. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 8d. per line 
Pearl beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 2.0 


[HE ATHEN &£ UM 


PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is Pa meee every FRIDAY in time forthe Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
hs, 38. 10d. ; for Six Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 
158. 3d. For the Continent and all places within the Postal Union. 
For Six Months, 93. ; for Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any 
date, payable in advance to 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, £.C. 
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- Smith, Elder & 


Co.'s Publications. 





Just published. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


With Portraits in Photogravure of DICKENS, THACKERAY, WILLS, and WILKIE COLLINS. 
(In each copy of the Work will be affixed the Dickens Stamp. ) 


Charles Dickens as Editor. 


BEING LETTERS WRITTEN BY HIM TO WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, HIS SUB-EDITOk. 


Selected and Edited by R. C. LEHMANN, Author of ‘Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,’ 


Daily Telegraph.—** Of real biographical and human interest......a genuine 
contribution to our knowledge of Dickens..... ably edited and annotated. Most 
of these letters are entirely new to print, and they show us Dickens in his work- 
shop. The letters are full of allusions to Dickens’ own multifarious activity, and 
are undoubtedly of world-wide attraction.” 


Daily Mail.—*‘ Mr. R. C. Lehmann tells us all that is necessary for the full | 


understanding of the letters. How eloquently they tell of the personal charm 
which Dickens radiated, of his kindness, of his amazing industry, of his humorous 
mpatience and irascibility ; above all, of his genius.” 


Large post 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay. 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
Daily Chronicle. —* Her book throughout is full of good companionship and 
good reading.” 





With a Portrait and 3 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Life of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce. 


By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘The Victorian 
Chancellors,’ ‘Sir Henry Wentworth Acland: a Memoir,’ &c. 

Pall Mall Gazette——“ A vivid picture of a devoted, modest and powerful 

ecclesiastic. Mr. Atlay’s tact is perfect, as it always is. The result is a 

stately portrait of a good and distinguished man.” 





Crown 8vo, 55. net. 
Thoughts on Education, chosen from the 
Writings of Matthew Arnold. 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, Author of ‘ Life and Letters of 


T. H. Huxley.’ 


Oxford Chronicle. — There is not a passage in the whole collection that is | 


not of high value.” 


IN FEBRUARY. With 32 pages of Illustrations and Maps. 
Small royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Gambia. 


Its History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, together with its 
Geographical, Geological, and Ethnographical Conditions, and a descrip- 
tion of the birds, beasts, and fishes found therein. By 
FENWICK REEVE, C.M.C. M.I.C.E. F.R.G.S. F.A.S. &c. 


The 





On FEB, 29. With a Photogravure Portrait from a Drawing by 
GEORGE RICHMOND. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Edward King, 60th Bishop of Lincoln. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, Author of ‘ Collections and 
Recollections,’ &c. 


On FEB. 22. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Men and Measures: a History of Weights and 


Measures: Ancient and Modern. 
By Lieut.-Col. EDWARD NICHOLSON, F.LC., &c 


E PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
HENRY | 


‘Memories of Half-a-Century,’ &c. 


Standard.—‘* Among the most interesting of the many books which the 
Dickens Centenary has called into existence. Mr. Lehmann’s book is full of 
interest to the many thousands who still yield themselves to the mesmeric 
influence of one of the greatest and most kindly humorists who has enriched 
English literature.” 

Daily Graphic.—‘‘ A volume of letters in which the novelist’s career is for 
the first time fully illustrated in the best of all possible ways—in the words of 
Dickens himself.” 

Daily News.—If it were possible to increase the affection in which the 
memory of Dickens is held, this singularly interesting volume would achieve the 
| miracle.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
in War and Peace. 


With a Preface by Sir FREDERICK 
TREVES, Bart. G.C.V.O. C.B., &c. 


f_ 


'A Nurse’s Life 


By E. C. LAURENCE, R.R.C. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


| Plain Towns of Italy: the Cities of Old Venetia. 
By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of * Hill Towns of Italy.’ 


*.* This is a companion volume to Mr. Egerton Williams’ ‘ Hill Towns of 
Italy,’ published some eight years ago. 


With a Map and 48 Illustrations from Photographs. 


Murphy: a Message to Dog Lovers. 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of ‘Annals of an Eton House,’ 
‘The Pageant of my Day,’ &c. 
*,.* If a dog can have a soul, then Murphy possessed one; and this is the 
story of his sensitive intimacy with his master. 


| : 
| On FEB. 29. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 





NEW 6- FICTION. 


‘ RAFFLES.’ 
Fathers of Men. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ Rafiles,’ 
March.’ 
Punch. —“* It is a jolly tale, and the cricketing parts are worthy of Raffles at 
his best.” 


*Peccavi,’ ‘The Rogue’s 


ON FEBRUARY 22. 


|The House of Robershaye. 
By EMMA F. BROOKE. Author of ‘A Superfluous Woman,’ ‘Sir 
Elyot of the Woods,’ ‘The Story of Hauksgarth Farm,’ &c. 
ON FEBRUARY 29. 
| Denham’s: or a Web of Life. 
By ALEXANDRA WATSON, Author of ‘ The Case of Letitia,’ &c. 


' The Common Touch. 
By AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of ‘ Red Tape,’ Kc. 


[Zn the press. 








IN PREPARATION. 
OF 


NEW SUPPLEMENT (1901-1911) 


THE 


Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., &c. 
In 3 volumes, royal 8vo, 15s. net each in cloth, or 20s. net in half-morocco. 
* * In the Autumn of 1901 Three Supplementary Volumes of the Dictionary brought the record of National Biography as far as Queen Victoria’s Death on 


the 22nd January of that year. 
taking by an additional eleven years. 


The New Supplement, which was determined on before the death of King Edward VII., will extend the limit of the under- 











London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 


JULY to DECEMBER, 1911, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d., 
1S NOW READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, le. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


£ a d@. 


GENERAL INDEX, 


* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
t NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


t This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions, The number of constant Contributors 

ds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. The 
— is limited, and the type has been dis- 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (February 10) CONTAINS — 


NOTES :—Charles Dickens —‘‘ Castra,” ‘‘Castrz,” in Old English—Colkitto and Galasp —The Coventry 
Shakespeares—Omar Khayyam—Bath Abbey Arms—Casanova and Kitty Fisher—Lear’s ‘ Book 
of Nonsense’—Dickens: Mr. Magnus’s Spectacles—Rights of Interment—A Woman Train 
Dispatcher—‘‘ Nil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu ”—Regent’s Park : Centenary. 


QUERIES :—Paul Veronese: Picture and Inscription—‘ The Song of a Buck ’—Authors of Quotations 
Wanted—Walker of Londonderry: Family Bible—Arithmetic among the Romans—Curious Land 
Customs—The Odd Chair: Peter the Great—St. Cyr Cocquard—Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries’— 
Earldom of Derwentwater—Dighton’s Drawings—French Prisoners of War at Lichfield—Joseph 
Neunzig: Heinrich Heine—Gladstone on the Duty of a Leader—Musicians’. Epitaphs : Inglott— 
Selkirk Family—Harry Quilter’s Poems—French Grammars—‘Cocke Lorelle’s Bote ’—Cosey Hall, 
Gloucestershire—Sir Kenelm Digby—‘ Temple Bar’ : Casanova—Capranica Family—‘ Ian Roy ’— 
Matilda of Paris—Gretna Green Records—Keeston Castle, Pembrokeshire—Mummers—Benjamin 
Fletcher, Governor of New York—Dickens Knockers. 


REPLIES :—‘ Lillibullero’—-St. Agnes: Folk-lore—Bells rung for King Charles’s Execution—Railway 
Travel: Early Impressions—James Townsend—‘“ Riding the High Horse” —Dean Swift and the 
Rev. J. Geree—Mistletoe—St. Cuthbert’s Birds—‘‘ United States Security ”—Aviation—Maida : 
Naked British Soldiers—Dinner-Jacket—‘ The Confinement’ : a Poem—Lairds of Drumminnor— 
Samaritan Bible—Felicia Hemans—-Nicolay Family —Keat’s ‘ Ode to a Nightingale’—Queen Anne 
and her Children—Money-box—Jones and Blunkett—T. Gilks, Engraver—‘*‘ De La” in English 
Surnames. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—The Oxford Dictionary—‘ Easy Chair Memories’—Reviews and Magazines. 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (February 3) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Charles Dickens— Inscriptions in Burial-Ground of St. John’s, Westminster—Centenary of a 
Swedenborgian Magazine—Bernard Gilpin’s Will—The Naval Salute—Dickens: Unpublished 
Letters—The Superfluity of Books—Miers, Silhouette Artist —‘‘ Caulker,” a Dram of Spirits. 


QUERIES :—Latin Vice-Admiralty Commissions—Edmund Combe: Christian Jarman—Beauvoir, 
Normandy, and De Belvoir, England—‘‘ Sung by Reynolds in 1820”—Cleopatra’s Portrait— 
Sash Windows—‘Dombey and Son’: Reference to Arabian Story—Lord George Gordon in 
‘Barnaby Rudge’—‘‘ Truth”: Henry Labouchere—Veturia, Mother of Coriolanus—Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk : Brunt—Women and Tobacco—Major James Killpatrick—Bream of Bream’s 
Buildings—Biographical Information Wanted—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Peveril Family 
——— Mint at Guildford—Beaupuis—Arms for Identification—Panthera—Knives as Presents 
—Dallas. 


REPLIES :—The United Service Club—Faniilies: Duration in Male Line—Drummond of Hawthornden 
—Napoleon’s Imperial Guard—Theophilus Leigh, D.D.—Robin Hood—‘‘ Quam nihil ad genium, 
Papiniane, tuum ”—Grise : Grey : Badger—King’s Theatre (Opera-House), Haymarket—Bishops 
addressed as ‘“‘My Lord”—Du Bellay— Penge as a Place-Name — Pot «os — Gellyfeddan, 
Cynghordy, and Llettyscilp—Pepys’s ‘ Diary’: Braybrooke Edition—Skating in the Middle Ages 
—Biographical Information Wanted—Beaupré Bell—*‘ Samhowd.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘The Oxford Shakespeare Glossary’—‘Life in Shakespeare’s England’— 
‘Cameo Book-Stamps’—‘ The Cornhill ’—‘ The Fortnightly.’ 


OBITUARY :—Mr. Myer D. Davis. 





THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY 27 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Joseph Knight: Another Reminiscence—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—The 
Piper in the Plague of London—Arms of the See of Winchester—The First Person in 
ordsworth and Shakespeare—Sir Henry Vane the Younger-—-Lamb or Lambe—Richards of 
Bramley House—Dickensiana—The Saurians in English Poetry—Clifton Campville Church— 
St. Pancras, 1817—The Glamis Mystery: a Parallel—‘‘Clear Case”—‘‘The Same Yet,” 

Inn Sign. 

QUERIES :—New Zealand: Governors’ Descendants Wanted—Mrs. Mary Young, Eton Dame— 
‘Christina Regina Bohemia ”—Giggleswick School Seal—Cadell & Davies: their Successors— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—Henr Downes Miles—The Piano in Considerant’s ‘ Destinée 
Sociale ’°—Spanish Titles granted to Irishmen—Feliziano, Portuguese Artist—Queen Anne and 
her Children—Anne Wentworth—Gundrada de Warenne—Duchesse de Bouillon—Foreigners 
accompanying William III.—Royal Artillery, Ninth Battalion, 1809-14—Alexandro Amidei— 
Burial Customs—N. Le Vasseur : Richelieu—Biographical Information Wanted—The Revolution 
ey of Rights Society, &c.—Beazant Family—Crowned by a Pope—Brodribb of Somerset 
—bdt. uwy. 


REPLIES :—Rev. Samuel Greatheed—Municipal Records Printed—Latter Lammas—Jane Austen’s 
‘ Persuasion’—Whittington and his Cat: Eastern Variants—Corporation of London and the 
Medical Profession—Nelson : ‘‘ Musle”—Dean Swift and the Rev. J. Geree—Miniature of Mary, 
Queen of Scots—Bishops addressed as ‘‘ My Lord”—Signs of Old London—Halfacree Surname— 
Prime Serjeant—Sir W. Davenant’s ‘Entertainment at Rutland House’—Sheffield Cutlery in 
1820—Col. Gordon—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Miner Family—Court Leet : Manor Court 
—Highgate Archway—Bishop Griffith of St. Asaph—Henry Card. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Cambridge under Queen Anne’—‘ The Quarterly Review.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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By Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


half the time usually spent in attending to corre- 
YOU can save spondence, preparing notes, copy, etc., by using 


THE No. 15 


YOST 





TYPEWRITER 


and at the same time produce work infinitely more legible. 


The YOST is easy to learn, extremely durable, and economical to maintain. 
The writing is always in sight. 


Any style of type can be supplied to suit customers’ requirements. 
Full particulars on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Limited. 


Head Office: 50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 


BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








NEXT WEEK’S ATHENEZUM will contain 
Reviews of THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE 
FOX, Edited by NORMAN PENNEY and 
THE BEGINNINGS OF QUAKERISM, by 
WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE. 





Shipping. 














The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company will, on 21st 
February next, despatch their S.Y. 
““VECTIS” from Southampton on 
a Pleasure Cruise to Lisbon, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Athens, The Holy 
Land, Egypt, Naples, &c., arriving 
Marseilles 23 March. Fares from 
30 guineas. 


Spring Cruises by the “ Vectis.” 
+THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &. | No.1. Feb. 21 te Mar. 23. 
*CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &o. | No.2. Mar.28 to Apr. 24. 
*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &. ! No.3. Apr. 27 te May 25. 

+ From Southampton. *From Marseilles, 
Fares from 80 Guineas. 
Programme post - free. 
Address: P.& O.8. N. Co., Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., London. 


























CASTELLINARIA : 


And other Sicilian Diversions. 
By HENRY FESTING JONES. net 


In this book the reader renews his acquaintance with 
Peppino and Brancaccia, to whom he was introduced in 
‘Diversions in Sicily.’ He is also shown others of Mr. 
Jones's friends, including the Corporal and the Car- 
dinalessa. He is taken again behind the scenes of the 
people’s theatres, accompanies the Buffo on his holiday, 
sees the Nascita, and assists at a wedding on Mount 
Eryx, There are chapters about the sulphur mines, 
Omerta, the Mafia, the Mala Vita; about S. Alfio an 
those who run naked to his shrine ; about the Passion 
of Christ as performed by the marionettes ; and about 
those who escaped from the earthquake at Messina. 


London: 
A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 

















NOTES BY THE WA Y. 


WITH 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.8.A., 

Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, . 
AND 

THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 
F.S.A. 

By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Atheneum.’ 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic: Inseltrasse 20. 


For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 


| see that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on every bottle and label. - 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
| FIRST LIST OF I9I2. 


SPORT IN ia ves cov hia 
VANCOUVER AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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By Sir JOHN ROGERS, K.C.M.G. D.8.0O. F.R.G.S. R 
With 2 pres ant 35 Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. rho} 
| ‘*Qne of those unadorned, straightforward, modest narratives which always make good reading.” —Z'imes. 
__--———— jubs 

| THE NIGHT OF FIRES, anovotuersreton stupics. | H 
By ANATOLE LE BRAZ, Author of ‘ The Land of Pardons,’ &c. ans 

Translated by FRANCES M. GOSTLING. Fully illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. oy 
**M. Le Braz has long ago mastered the psychology of Brittany. But it finds still more exquisite and unapproachable expression in the ‘The Night oe 
of Fires.’” —Pall Mall Gazette. bru 
tessa esipansteennensnenemenns edie 7s of post 
—— Square 
| FRANZ LISZT. ~ 
By JAMES HUNEKER. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. M 3 
} ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the most entertaining form of biography for such a man as Liszt should be on the lines of Mr. Huneker’s y olume.. LECT 
| | The reader will find that the net result is to present Liszt’s many-sided character and ability from all points of view in a clear and interesting light.” tt 
MA ——— ___ Pall Mall Gazette. E+ 














u| who w 


THE ANNALS OF THE STRAND: s 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 








By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘The History of London Squares,’ &e. Coleg 

Fully illustrated, with Reproductions from Old Prints. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. poms 

To be followed shortly by a companion volume from the same pen, entitled THE ANNALS OF FLEET STREET. ~_ 
READY SHORTLY. A : 

by Mr. 


| FINLAND, THE LAND OF A THOUSAND |“ 
LAKES. sn 


By ERNEST YOUNG, Master of the Junior School, Harrow. 
_Fally illustrated with Topographical Pictures and with Reproductions from Masterpieces of Finnish Art. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Qy° 











i READY SHORTLY. 


GEORGE BORROW. 


By EDWARD THOMAS, Author of ‘The Life of Richard Jeffries,’ ‘The Heart of England,’ &c. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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| THE DICKENS CENTENARY. : 
\ IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

i The only complete and authorised editions of the Works of CHARLES DICKENS are those published by, or by arrangement with, Pe. 

| Appl 

| MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL, “ae 

H Dickens’s original publishers, who purchased his copyrights, hold those still existing, and alone possess the right to use the authoritative text which The 4 





he corrected for them just before his death. 
Send for free Dickens Catalogue, containing full particulars of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s editions, ranging in price from Is. to 10s. 6d. per volume net. 


| FOUR NOTEWORTHY NEW NOVELS. gy 


















































: JUST READY. SIX SHILLINGS EACH. eae 
THE CURE: a Psychologic Farce. THE SECOND EDITION IS ALREADY PRINTING OF 
By DESMOND COKE, Author of ‘The Bending of a Twig,’ ‘The Call,’ ‘ Beauty THE TRIPLE CROWN. 07 
for Ashes,’ &c. ; ; ’ F By ROSE SCHUSTER. R v 
The Pali Mall Gazette says :—“ A delightful book with no stint of fun. ...a pudding full This is a first book of remarkable promise by one of the youngest authors who have —— 
of plums. ever had a novel accepted by a publisher. dz 
- ~~ — Mot y Nee done.. it pee, vitality to the time and to the life of H) 
e enry —one of the mos' ramatic personal stories in English history.” 
| FOR THE DEFENCE : & Brief for Lady Carol. The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘ Literary drama ina great and tragic mond.’ ~ T 
This remarkable social study is the anonymous work of a well-known author. 10, Gt 
/ The Scotsman says :—‘ The story is full of interest and charm, including a fine variety THE KING’ Ss LUCK. , ; 
| of incident, character, and setting, and, though sent out anonymously, is obviously the By W. M. O’KANE, Author of ‘ With Poison and Sword. OV 
work of no prentice hand.” A splendid romance of the days of Cha arles I. and Cromwell. D. 
~ ewe 1s “a 0 56 hs ei inpert 
| London: CHAPMA AN & HALL, Lr. 
| oe — 
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Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & OO., Lrv., Edinburgh.—Saturday, February 10, 1912. 








